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4 TOOTBALL is no stronger than its insides. 
A And it is in this inside strength that the Reach 
No. 05 Official Football simply can’t be surpassed. 


Where does extra strength come from? Primarily, 
from the special Reach Double Lining. A lining that 
prevents stretching or bulging, insures official size, 
weight, and shape through a long lifetime of hard 
use! And this Reach Double Lining is so processed 
that it can’t interfere with normal, lively bounce. 


Now let’s take a look at the outside of No. 05. 


Here you find a cover that’s cut from the choicest, 
toughest hide ever used for footballs. Double-laced 
at the factory, ready for quick inflation. 


Add all these virtues up...and you get the Reach 
No. 05 Official Football—to our way of thinking 
the best football that can be made! 


@ For further information on this great ball and the 
complete new Reach football line, get in touch with 
your Reach dealer or drop a card to A. J. Reach, 
Wright & Ditson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


© 1933. A. J. R.—W. @ D. INC. 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & DITSON, INC. 
FOOTBALL EQUIPMENT 
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A New Deal 
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ports Eenthustasts 


Reimbursement for Medical, 


Surgic 


al, Dental, Hospital, 


Nursing and X-ray Expenses 


SPECIAG 


Individual and Group Accident 
Insurance Policies designed to 


meet 


the requirements of all sports 


enthusiasts, provide Students and 
Parents security against financial 
loss for any injury sustained in any 
recognized Sport or Athletic Ac- 


tivity 


in Spo 


For Full 


at low Rates. 


INSURE 


rtsmen’s Own Company 


Particulars and Rates Write to 


THE SPORTSMANS MUTUAL 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


1430 K STREET, N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The Sportsmans Mutual Assurance Company, organized by a group 
of prominent sportsmen and sportswomen, writes special reim- 
bursement accident contracts for sports enthusiasts, individually, 
or im groups for schools, colleges, camps and sporting events. 


Non-ASSESSABLE POLICIES ~ DIVIDEND PARTICIPATION 
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hether the big game’s won or lost 
...your teaching wins in the end 


may be teaching 
the young athlete to score touchdowns, throw baskets, 
and hit in the pinches. 


But, actually you are working for more far-reaching 
results. You have constantly in mind the importance 
of teaching him how to keep physically fit. 


For you know that he’ll always think clearer, work 
harder, and get more out of life—if he observes the 
habits of sound living you teach him. 


That is why you have certain training rules govern- 
ing exercise, sleep and diet. All coaches recognize the 
importance of these rules. And one of the most impor- 
tant, for growing boys, is the two-word rule that many 


famous coaches now enforce: “No coffee ! 


Of course, you know that coffee contains caffein, a 
drug that doctors sometimes give to patients in need 
of an emergency stimulant. But do you know that a 
- single cup of coffee can contain as much as two grains 
of this drug? No wonder so many coaches condemn 
coffee ... and give their boys Postum instead! 


Postum contains no caffein. ..no artificial stimu- 


lant. It is simply whole wheat and bran roasted to bring © 


out the full, rich flavor. And Postum made with milk 


Hear the Great ALL-AMERICA 
FOOTBALL SHOW! 


The most exciting moments of 
the big games are vividly re-en- 
acted! Famous coaches give you 
inside dope on teams, players 
and games! You get the week’s 
All-America ratings....... 
every Friday night over your 
local station of the Columbia 


Broadcasting System. 


@ First broadcast September 
22, at 8:30 P. M., E.S.T. Second 
and remaining broadcasts every 
Friday night at 9:30 P. M., 
E.S.T. over Columbia’s coast- 
to-coast network. 


combines the wholesomeness of Postum with the nour- 
ishing qualities of milk, and makes a real he-man’s 
drink that all boys love. Recommend it to your boys... 
and see how they take it! It’s a health habit that works 
wonders. Postum costs less than ™@ cent a cup and 
is a product of General Foods. 


Harry G. KIpPKE 
Football Coach, 
University of Michigan 


“I am glad to recommend Postum 
as a hot drink for athletes in train- 
ing. Athletes need a hot drink, yet 
must avoid caffein because it too 
often causes nervousness, indigestion 
and loss of sleep. I understand 
Postum is free from caffein and can- 
not produce harmful effects.” 


FREE! As many trial packages of Postum as you 


* need for your team and candidates. 
Also as many copies as you need of “Pop” Warner’s cy 
training booklet, “Iron Men and How to Build 
Them.” Just fill in and mail the coupon. 


ENERAL Foops, Batrie Creek, Micu. 
| Please send me____sample tins of Postum. Also___copies of “Pop” 
| Warner's free training booklet, “Iron Men and How to Build Them.” 
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The Japanese swimming stroke 


Japanese swimming team in_ the 

Olympics last summer, there has been 
a great deal of interest in, and much con- 
jecture about, the Japanese swimming 
stroke, organization, administration and 
every phase of the picture that might ex- 
plain their phenomenal showing. The edi- 
tor of Scholastic Coach has asked me to 
comment briefly on their stroke, their suc- 
cess and their use of oxygen before the 
races at Los Angeles. 

To go back several hundred years, the 
Japanese have always been very much in- 
terested in swimming as a necessity in the 
art of war, as well as in every-day life, be- 
cause they are entirely surrounded by 
water and have many inland lakes and 
streams. Physically, they are well adapted 
because of their long and strong trunks 
and their short, yet very flexible arms and 
legs. The shortness of their arms and legs 
makes easy levers to handle and therefore 
the recovery of the arms is a very quick 
movement which results in tremendous 
power. The flexibility enables them to get 
the highest efficiency in the use of these 
levers and propellers. Before one arm is 
more than half way through the stroke 
the other has entered the water and has 
started its pull; and the legs, being short, 
require less energy in propulsion, but be- 


le 2 since the great success of the 


cause of this flexibility, give as much, if 
not more, power. 

Racially, the Japanese are much stronger 
in their legs because they sit on the floor 
with their legs under them, and in sitting 
down and getting up from this low posi- 
tion all the muscles of the pelvic girdle, as 
well as the entire leg, are greatly strength- 
ened. This, coupled with possibly a simpler 
mode of living, would also account for 
looser and stronger legs. 

Their beginnings in the modern crawl 
stroke go back only as far as 1920 when 
they first attended the Olympic Games at 
Antwerp. Since that time their progress 
has been steadily upward. 

Some criticism has been made on their 
use of oxygen at Los Angeles. This action 
was merely part of a general program of 
experimentation in the physiology of exer- 
cise that has been conducted for some time 
by the Japanese. It is simply in line with 
a great deal of experimental work that has 
been done and is being done by leading 
physiologists the world over. Sport is a 
fertile field for such studies and here again 
the Japanese Swimming Federation is to 
be commended for its interest and open- 
mindedness in advancing the knowledge of 
swimming. Rosert J. H. 
Coach, American Olympic Swimming Team; 
Yale University Swimming Team. 


Football Coaches 
ATTENTION! 


IF YOU VALUE ABOVE 
ALL ELSE THE SAFETY OF 
YOUR PLAYERS YOU WILL 
NOT HESITATE ONE SECOND 
IN ORDERING A COPY OF 


THE CONTROL OF 
FOOTBALL INJURIES 


By “Max” Stevens, M. D. 
Former Head Coach, Yale, and 
W. M. Pue tes, M. D. 
Professor of Orthopedics, Yale 


WALTER OKESON, Chairman of the Football 
Rules Committee says: ‘‘This is the most im- 
portant contribution which has been made to the 
game of football. It is to be greatly hoped that 
every coach, team physician and trainer will care- 
fully study the valuable data in ‘The Control of 
Football Injuries’. 

The result of years of careful study and experi- 
ence, this book makes available for the first time 
tried and tested methods for preventing injuries. 
Over 350 motion picture ‘‘shots’’ illustrate the 
text. It is your duty to own this book. Do not 
take chances. Order this book NOW. 8vo. Cloth. 
Illus. $3.00* 


v 


New Edition at Reduced Price 
FOOTBALL LINE PLAY 


By Bernarp Oaxes, Head Coach 
University of Montana 


The first edition of this valuable book was sold 
at $4.00. Now, because of its great popularity, 
the price has been reduced and it should be with- 
in the reach of every coach’s pocketbook. Every 
coach who has used it is more than enthusiastic 
over its valuable material. Illustrated with over 
100 photographs, it is the last word on the sub- 
ject. 8vo. Cloth. Illus. $3.00* 
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SOCCER 
For Junior and Senior High Schools 


By Joun E. 


Written to fill a specific need, this new book is a 
splendid piece of work. The only one yet pub- 
lished, fully illustrated, it gives to the coach 
accurate information on how to coach, organize 
a team, etc. 8vo. Cloth. Illus. $2.00* 


v 
VOLLEY BALL 


By Rosert S. LAVEAGA 
Director of Physical Education 
Boston Y. M. C. A. 


Here is THE BOOK on the popular all-year sport 
of Volley Ball. The author, nationally known for 
his splendid coaching, gives the fundamentals, 


rules, methods of coaching in clear language. 
8vo. Cloth. Illus. $2.00* 
Standard 


Football Books 


PRACTICAL FOOTBALL AND HOW TO TEACH 
I1T—By Guy S. Lowman, University of Wisconsin. 
8vo. Cloth. Illus. $3.00 


FOOTBALL Holger Lang- 
mack. 8vo. Cloth. Illus $1.50 


v 


*Due to rising costs all prices quoted here are 
to We recommend that you place 

now. New editions of these books 
vill undo edly be priced higher. 


A. 8S. BARNES AND COMPANY 
Publishers since 1838 


67 West 44th St. New York, N. Y. 
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THE NEW OROER CALLS FOR 


BECAUSE modern tennis is fast, Armour 2. 


strings are used widely for tournament play. & T F 


And the reason is, they bring flashing speed. 
MAVEN Y 


Your students can introduce themselves 


to Armour strings at little cost. Tilden, Jr.— ee for Bead 


a genuine sheep-gut string —can be had for 


only $5 restrung in their racket! For tourna- 

ment play, you will find no finer string for your students than Super-Special, which is 

priced right for the scholastic pocketbook, and processed right for modern rackets. 
Get the boys off to a good start in the fall tennis season with Armour strings. If you 


don’t do restringing yourself, be sure to direct them to an Armour dealer. 


ARMOUR TENNIS STRINGS wre String Krapters 
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the courtesy of the United 


States Government, we are presenting 

in this issue excerpts from Monograph 
No. 27 of the National Survey of Second- 
ary Education, a study entitled Intramural 
and Interscholastic Athletics. You can 
thank your Government for a most timely 
and valuable contribution to high school 
athletics; for an illumination that permits 
you to examine the national high school 
athletic picture in a flood of light to which 
it has never before been éxposed. The price 
of this excellent view is Only ten cents, one 
dime. 

To those hapless victims of rugged in- 
dividualism whose “edutational” salaries, 
if any, are at ridiculous new lows, we 
apologize for seeming té@ treat lightly the 
value of the smallest silver coin. 

In connection with the|chapter Problems 
Arising in Administert 
Athletics, the study 
problems which high schools find more or 
less troublesome. We have reprinted 
list on page 39 of this issue. There you will 
find the gamut through which you may 
have to run, in part, yourself, if you have 
not already been al the whole of it. 


Professor Brammell,| the author of 
the monograph, remarks) that each of the 
problems could provoke a full-sized discus- 
sion by itself. “Such discussions are here 
out of the question,” he writes. “However, 
so much evidence concerning two of them 
was acquired during visitation that the 
presentation of some of these materials is 
felt to be justified and) desirable. These 
two problems are: No. 15—Physical haz- 
ards to contestants; No. | 18—Inducements 
to high school athletes offered by private 
individuals, alumni, business men, or other 
persons interested in certain higher insti- 
tutions.” 

As you may have ee Problems No. 
15 and No. 18 are at opposite poles, as far 
as solutions go. Problem No. 15 offers 
something to work with, It is the Pure 
Physical Problem, as opposed to No. I8, 
the Impure Ethical Problem. No. 15 has 
its known quantities. The physical hazards 
to which an athlete is exposed are familiar 
to all. The best of protection against them 
can usually be obtained; When the pro- 
tection has not sufficed, the best remedies 
of medical science are at hand. Some 
schools have even gone still further toward 
a satisfactory solution of Problem No. 15 
by introducing financial protection in the 
form of athletic accident insurance.* 

But Problem No. 18 is not so easily de- 
tected as a broken collar bone, and when 

| 
TO THE LEFT: THE ROLL BLOCK. 
AS DEMONSTRATED WERE BY 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PLAYERS, 
IT 1S LOW AND FORCEFUL, WITH 
THE CONTACT PRESSURE CARRIED 
THROUGH BY THE TURNING OF 
THE BLOCKER’S BODY AFTER 
CONTACT. IT IS ALMOST THE 
PERFECT EXAMPLE OF LEGALITY 
IN A BLOCK THAT CAN SO EASILY 
BECOME ILLEGAL — ‘“‘FLYING.’’ 
THESE MOVING PICTURES BY 
OWEN REED OF SCHOLASTIC 
COACH. 


it is seen there often is no cure for it. And, 
what is worse, not every school administra- 
tor and coach regards it as a problem at 
all. Some school men are so much like the 
pennant-waving college alumni, that they 
regard it as a sign of successful school 
management and good education when 
some of their leading athletes have been 
the recipients of offers from various col- 
leges. “The boys are poor and they would 
not have the privilege of a college educa- 
tion otherwise,” is typical of the rational- 
izing indulged in. Unfortunately such ra- 
tionalizing does not cover the poor second- 
string benchwarmer, who, while possessing 
no more worldly goods than the “induced” 
star, is still perhaps his intellectual equal. 

Have you a little list of problems on 
your desk? If so, your humble editor would 
like to see them. All confidence kept, we 
assure you. 


We hope to recover 


CHOLASTIC COACH and Scholastic, 
S the national weekly high school stu- 

dent and classroom magazine, are 
operating under the full provisions of the 
Periodical Publishers Institute code, as 
submitted to the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration. We are whole-heartedly sup- 
porting the Government in its admirable 
effort towards a more equitable distribu- 
tion of the wealth of our 
country and the fairer 
basis for competition in 
business that it brings. It 
is gratifying to those 
who have to do with 
sports and games to see 
that at last the merciless competition un- 
der which business and industry had strug- 
gled is now to be subjected to special sets 
of rules and codes of ethics. That Utopia 
where people all act in a responsible man- 
ner toward one another would be a beau- 
tiful world in which to live, but it does not 
happen to be the world we live in. It is 
perfectly clear that laws and codes and 
governmental regulation are necessary if 
work and a decent standard of living are 
to be made available for everybody. 

The Depression has brought many a 
blessing with its misery. Had it not been 
for the Depression we might never have 
had a courageous Roosevelt as President, 
and we would have gone on in the old way 
of making the rich richer and the poor 
more numerous. 

These are great times for youth and the 
youthful spirit. It is to be hoped that one 
other blessing of the New Deal will be to 
make our youth more politically and social- 
ly conscious. Coaches can be of incalcul- 
able service in this respect by being them- 
selves conversant with the trend of na- 
tional and world affairs, and ready to lead 
conversation that way at every oppor- 
tunity. 


*Pioneer in this field is the Wisconsin Inter- 
scholastic Athletic Assogiation, which finances its 
own athletic accident insurance. Other state asso- 
ciations, notably Indiana, Iowa and Ohio, have 
made arrangements with insurance companies to 
carry the risk. Also, individual high schools in 
various parts of the country have been buying 
protection direct from insurance companies. his 
is usually paid for by the parent of the insured, 
acting under the advice of the school. 
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bladder as simple as a twist of the wrist yet it 
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THE NEW WILSON 
ALL RUBBER 


IS A GREAT FACTOR IN THE 
FINE PERFORMANCE OF 
WILSON BASKETBALLS . 


The inflation needle pass- 
es between the expansion 
plug and the channel wall 
of the valve without any 
danger of bladder punc- 
ture. When the needle is 
withdrawn the expansion 
plug made of special, elas- 
tic, long wearing rubber 
closes and seals the chan- 
nel eliminating the use of 
a dust cap. 


It is the only all rubber valve bladder that is de- 
tachable, replaceable and interchangeable. Ofa 
simple all rubber construction with nothing to 
get out of order — it is leak-proof, dust-proof 
and fool-proof. 


Like the familiar Wilson metal valve, it is a 
screw-type design that makes removal of the 


The valve seat is anchored 
into the casing of the ball 
and provides the seat into 


will not work loose inside the ball. It should RR ES SI 


not be confused with other rubber valves that screwed. It should not be 


are cemented or pasted to the casing. confused with the pasted 
The even contour of the valve eliminates all or cemented type. 
bulging on the surface of the ball — the rub- 
ber construction removes any chance of a dead 
spot and the patented design of the valve itself 
makes inflation easy and controls the air pres- 
sure by actually sealing the air within the ball 
without any possibility of slow valve leaks. 


It is a tried and proven forward step in inflated 


WILSON-WESTERN SPORTING GOODS CO. 


CHICAGO — NEW YORK — LOS ANGELES — SAN FRANCISCO — PORTLAND 
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FUNDAMENTAL 


BLOCKS 


By OLAN G. RUBLE 


Mr. Ruble is coach of football! at Forest City, 
lowa, High School. 


sive strength of any great team. 
It is to the offense what tackling 
is to the defense. 

All blocking is a variation* of two 
fundamental blocks, the shoulder block 
and the cross-body block. However, 
the variations are so distinct in tech- 
nique and purpose that a number of 
these must be considered as fundamen- 
tal to provide adequate tools for the 
offensive man to meet all the defensive 
tactics of his opponents. The defensive 
man may have to be driven out of the 
ball carrier’s path, or he may only have 
to be held in position. When it is nec- 
essary to drive out an opponent, a 
great deal of leg drive and aggressive- 
ness is required, but if the opponent 
must only be prevented from getting 
to the runner’s path, the block is a 
receptive type and depends chiefly 
upon balance and judgment. The 
blocks mentioned in this article meet 
the necessary requirements of the of- 
fensive blocker. 


Three things are essential to the 
execution of any block: (1) a move- 
ment to get leverage on the side of the 
opponent by which the play is going, 
(2) quick contact, and (3) a follow 
through sufficiently long to prevent 
the opponent from stopping the play; 
that is, a player should charge through 
a man rather than merely at him. 


Biss NG is the key to the offen- 


Shoulder block 


The shoulder block is the most fre- 
quently used block of all. Some men 
use it almost entirely, although it is 
not the best for many circumstances. 
For a single man it is most valuable 
when used at short range or against a 
man who is standing still, because he 
presents a better target. 


It may be effectively used by a cen- 


ter, guard, or tackle against an oppos- 


ing lineman; by an end against a 
tackle; by a backfield man or an inter- 
fering lineman against an end; and in 
the open field against a man who is not 
moving. (The point of contact is too 
narrow to make it reliable against a 
moving man.) 


*The terminology for each variation varies. 
Some other variations and terms are: Side and 
Hip Block, Side-body Block, Side-body Block 
with Indian Roll, Diving Block, Knee Clip, Knee 
Hook, Knee Hook and Side Pinch (approaches 
illegality), Smothering Block (two men), Shuf- 
fle Block, Crab Block, Bother Block, Standstill 
Block, Standup Block. 
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Owen Reed—Scholastic Coach photos. 


| and 2—SHOULDER BLOCK and SIDE SHOULDER BLOCK. 
3 and 4—DOUBLE SHOULDER BLOCK and CHECK BLOCK, 
5 and 6&—CROSS-BODY BLOCKS. 

7—INDIAN BLOCK (HANDS FIRM ON GROUND). 


Following a dip té avoid the oppo- 
nent’s hands the blocker should have 
his outside foot (the one away from 
opponent) advanced|as he makes con- 
tact in a crouched position with his 
inside shoulder. He then initiates the 
force with this outside foot and con- 
tinues by short choppy steps to drive 


upward and away from the play. The 
effectiveness of the block depends upon 
beating the opponent to the charge and 
continuing the drive until he is un- 
questionably out of the play. If the 
blocker loses contact, he must fall into 
a cross-body, roll, or knee block as the 
conditions call for. 
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Side shoulder block 


The side shoulder block differs from 
the ordinary shoulder block only in 
purpose and manner of contact. It is 
principally a surprise block in which 
the blocker drives into the defensive 
man from the side as he is charging 
forward. The head is placed in front 
of opponent, and the force is deliverd 
with the inside shoulder. He can usual- 
ly be driven a great distance to the 
side. 

An end may frequently use this 
block against a tackle who is charging 
in fast on the inside. As the tackle 
drives in, the end should pivot back 
with his inside foot and then charge 
toward the center. Any lineman may 
be thus blocked out of a play when the 
offensive man is stationed at the side. 


Backs may well use it on any man com- 
ing in to block a punt, and it may be 
effectively used in the open field 
against any man moving in a path 
somewhat perpendicular to the blocker. 
However, when the defensive man is 
expecting. the block, a body block is 
preferable. 


Double shoulder block 


As the name implies, the double 
shoulder block is a combination of two 
men, each using the shoulder block 
against one defensive man. It may be 
used either in close line play or in the 
open field. The timing is more difficult, 
however, in the open field. With this 
block two men should always be able 
to handle one man of equal ability. 

The offensive men must charge and 


8 and 9—CROSS-BODY AND PIVOT BLOCK and MODIFIED ROLL BLOCK 
10 and BLOCKS. 
12 and 13—HIGH LOW BLOCKS. 
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get contact together. The _ inside 
shoulders must be tight or the defen- 
sive man will be able to spread the 
blockers and get through. When ap- 
plied effectively the force of the 
blockers will throw the weight of their 
opponent on the back of their should- 
ers where he may be carried for a 
great distance away from the play. 


Check block 


Many times a defensive man is in a 
position where he is not very danger- 
ous, and it is only necessary to make 
him take a longer route to prevent him 


from hindering a play. The blocker 


must first get his position on the side 
of the man by which the play is go- 
ing. Contact is then made with the side 
of the shoulder and upper part of the 
body, allowing the opponent to go by 
only on the outside. The blocker holds 
his position long enough to make cer- 
tain that the play has started and then 
goes on to block someone in the sec- 
ondary. 

This block may also be used by a 
lineman merely to hold a man in place 
until a team-mate is able to get into 
position to block him. The purpose, of 
course, for doing this is to permit the 
man in the most advantageous position 
to go through and lead the interfer- 
ence. 


Indian block “ 


The Indian block is used primarily 
to protect for passes or punts. By its 
use the blocker may deflect the course 


of his opponent, or he may completely 


take him out of the way, depending on 
the efficiency of the blocking. Usually 
the former is adequate. 

A lineman may use the block against 
a man rushing through the line at some 
point to the side by pivoting back from 
his offensive position and then driving 
towards his opponent. Contact is made 
with the side of the body in the front 
of and between the opponent’s knees 
and waist. As contact is made the 
blocker rolls toward his opponent. 
Care must be taken not to charge too 
far ahead and allow the defensive man 
to go on the inside and therefore have 
a shorter route to the spot of the pass 
or punt. 

A backfield man commonly uses this 
block when he must prevent an end or 
tackle from rushing in. He uses the 
same method as a lineman except that 
he should wait momentarily to allow 
the defensive man time to show the 
direction of his charge. 


Cross-body block 


When an opponent must be only 
held in position or prevented from 
[Continued on Page 30] 
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SUGAR IN ATHLETICS 


Scholastic Coach has the honor to present 
the first of a series of seven articles on diet 
in relation to energy in athletics by Dr. Peter 
V. Karpovich of Springfield College. At 
Springfield, where he is professor of physi- 
ology, Dr. Karpovich has the resources of a 
world famous school of physical education at 
his command. His experiments there benefit 
by the special understanding that can be 
given them by men who are making physical 
education and coaching their life profession. 


DISCOVERY that sugar is a fuel 
for the muscles and furnishes 
the energy necessary for muscu- 

lar contraction, naturally led to an 
attempt to use sugar as a source of 
extra energy for competitive sports. 
Some eat it because they are convinced 
that it will give them extra energy, 
some because they think it will help in 
some unknown way, and some 
because other fellows eat it. And 
yet there are many persons who 
question the value of sweets 
before competition, who say 
that this use _ is 
based on_ psychol- 
ogy and is merely a 
superstition. What 
are the facts? 

In approaching 
the problem it is 
necessary to start at 
the beginning and 
gain an understand- 
ing of the processes 
that various sugars 
undergo upon inges- 
tion. It is not by accident that the bulk 
of the diet of most people is made up 
of carbohydrates (such as starches in 
wheat, rye, rice, potatoes) nor is it by 
accident that the more people work or 
exercise the more carbohydrates are 
used. Although protein and fat furnish 
a certain amount of the required en- 
ergy, the starches represent a more 
convenient source of energy—this be- 


MINUTES 

Diagram showing the time of absorption 
of the sugar. Fifty grams of glucose were 
taken by mouth. The blood sugar content 
increased in 8 minutes. 


TIME IN 


ing the reason why of the 
average diet is starch. | 

Carbohydrates = divided — into 
complex and simple stgars, starch ‘be- 
ing a complex sugar, and honey and 
fruits containing the simple sugars. In 
the process of digestion, the complex 
sugars are broken up into simple su- 
gars (glucose) and in such form taken 
into the blood stream. This glucose 
may appear in the b within from 
five to fifteen minute’ after ingestion 
[| Fig. 1]; the simpler the sugar, the 
shorter the time. Glucose is the best 
sugar in this respect, because it does 
not need to be digestel. 

It is necessary that we store up 
some of the sugar so that 
‘Yh we may dtaw upon our re- 
serve supply at any time 


W a 


of the day or night. EG liver is the 
storehouse for this Sugar. For con- 
venience, the sugar is stored in the 
form of starch again—this time a dif- 
ferent kind called animal starch or 
glycogen. When the organism is in 
need of sugar, this glyeogen is imme- 
diately broken up into the simple 
sugar. But this is not) the whole story. 

Every automobile driver knows that 
although the gas tank may be full of 
gasoline one cannot |start the motor 
unless there is some gas in the car- 
buretor. Something similar to this hap- 
pens in the muscles of the body. Our 
muscles are motors with carburetors 
attached, ready at all times to work 
for us. For this reason they must have 
some glycogen stored|up in their cells. 

When a nerve impulse reaches the 
muscle it breaks up the glycogen, thus 
liberating the energy necessary to 
bring about contraction. When oxygen 
is brought to the muscle it restores to 
its original state most of the broken- 
up glycogen; the remainder is burned 
up to carbon dioxide and water. If 
there is a lack of oxygen, then some of 
it remains as lactic a¢id. 

The energy which is derived from 
sugar may be expressed in terms of 
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Excitement of the game may double the blood sugar of the players 
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heat or calories. Let us look closely at 
these calories. In order to boil a glass- 
ful of water taken at room temperature 
it is necessary to expend 20 large 
calories. We can do this by burning 5 
grams of sugar—about one cube—pro- 
viding all the heat is utilized. When 
this same amount of sugar is used by 
the organism it produces the same 
amount of heat. In the body this, sugar 
is used or burned so slowly and over 
such a widespread area that we do not 
notice it. It is not as if we had taken 
a glassful of boiling water into our 
systems. 


In every machine only a part of the 
fuel is utilized for external work. In 
the human machine under favorable 
conditions, only about one-third is so 
used. We know that one Calorie is 
equivalent to 3,060 foot-pounds, 
therefore we may conclude that 
the same lump of sugar will fur- 
nish enough energy to lift a man 
weight 150 pounds to a height of 

136 feet: 


20 3060 ft./lb. — 20400 ft./Ib. 
3 
20400 = 136 feet 
150 
In order to lift a 
man to the top of 
the Empire State 

Building we can se- 

cure the necessary 

energy by eating 

nine lumps of sugar. 
For walking one mile in 30 minutes we 
need 114 lumps of sugar; the same 
amount of energy would be spent 
in running 100 yards in 10 seconds. 

Since sugar furnishes so much energy 
and so little of it is necessary for even 
strenuous work, it was quite sensible 
that athletes and coaches began to use 
sugar immediately before a competi- 
tion or sometimes in the course of it. 

Often one hears: “Since I began to 
give sugar to my men, they have im- 
proved and also felt a great deal bet- 
This statement is rather 
typical and many athletes will swear 
that it is true. 

With all due respect to those who 
state it, this testimony, unfortunately, 
cannot be accepted as evidence in fa- 
vor of sugar. Very often different men 
are being compared, and the whole 
administration of sugar is not conduct- 
ed as a controlled experiment. Espe- 
cially is it difficult to see the effect of 
sugar in games requiring skill, where 
clever combinations are more impor- 
tant than sheer brutal energy. The 
statement concerning the “feelings” 
offers as evidence subjective symp- 


toms, and leads us to the pitfalls of 
[Continued on Page 32] 
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THE TRIANGLE 
SHUFFLE BLOCK 


By GEORGE W. SCOTT 


The system of football in use at Fort Collins 
High School, Colorado, has been developed 
over a period of twenty-one years under one 


‘ coach. That coach is Mr. George W. Scott, 


the author of this article. His system, calling 
for an unbalanced line and a single wingback, 
with its six running plays almost unchanged 
for twelve years, has led to eight State cham- 
pionships. The 1926 State championship team 
averaged but 143 pounds per man. Con- 
trasted to this, his 1932 State championship 
team averaged !71 pounds per man. The 


editor of Scholastic Coach has asked Mr. 


Scott to describe the formation of his basic 
play and how the interference is assembled 
for it. The photographs are of Mr. Scott's own 
players and taken under his direction. 


HE problem of the high school 

football coach is somewhat differ- 

ent than that of the college coach. 
This has been said innumerable times 
before, but it bears repeating. Plays 
and the teaching of fundamentals must 
be made very simple and definite for 
high school players, and the reason 
for this is evident. The high school 
player has not been on the firing line 
long enough to gain that experience 
which enables the college player to 


No. 6 


> 


ites 


cope with plays and situations of a 
more complex character. 

Our six running plays are based on 
blocking and interfering simple 
enough in themselves, but they require 
long and patient practise before the 
players are able to execute them effi- 
ciently. Nothing in all football is for 
me more beautiful to watch than three 
well-trained high school boys execut- 
ing the triangle shuffle block, while two 
linemen pull out and join in with a 


PULLING OUT OF THE LINE 
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THE CENTER, THE RIGHT 
GUARD, AND THE OUTSIDE 
TACKLE, EXECUTING THE 
TRIANGLE SHUFFLE BLOCK 


backfield man to head a real interfer- 
ence. 

The basic play of our system, with 
its triangle shuffle block and the two 
linemen pulling out and heading the 
interference, is a powerful, quickly- 


executed off-tackle drive. In the se- 


quence with this we use a steam-roller 
line smash, a heavy-interference re- 
verse, a spinner used as a fake from 
either the reverse or off-tackle play, 
and a wide-pass end run which carries 
all the threat of a lateral. A triple- 
pass deception play is added for par- 
ticular games. Other surprises are de- 
vised for special occasions. 

Many times our team has gone into 
a game with instructions to use only 
the basic play with just enough re- 
verses to keep the defense from over- 
shifting. See diagram and description 
on opposite page for details of the 
play. 

The triangle shuffle block—Photo- 
graph No. 1 at the top of the page 
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shows the center, right guard No. 7 
(follow diagram with photographs) 
and the outside tackle No. 9. These 
men, using the shuffle block, have the 
key blocking assignment on the play. 
This block requires a correct stance 
with feet well apart and weight bal- 
anced as shown in the photograph. If 
the play is to the right, as it goes in 
the photograph and diagram, the shuf- 
fle blockers rapidly move their left 
feet forward, half turn and drop to all 
fours, as in photographs No. 3 and 4. 
The player to the right of the center, 
outside tackle No. 9, has executed the 
movement perfectly, as far as can be 
determined without actually showing 
the defensive counter action. 

The finish of the triangle shuffle 
block is shown in photograph No. 4, 
the shuffling, or moving-pressure con- 
tact, having taken place between pho- 
tographs No. 3 and No. 4. Contact is 
quickly made by fast, low charging. 
If the defensive men use their hands 
they will be at a disadvantage, be- 
cause the shuffle blockers are so close 
to the ground. 

The triangle shuffle block can be 
made to cover about seven feet of 
front-line territory. 

It is really a moving wall from the 
center to the strongside end. We very 
seldom have an opponent penetrate 
this wall. 

The rapid shuffle while in contact 
keeps the defensive players always 
fighting for their balance. 


Pulling out of the line—In our sys- 
tem, No. 6, the weakside guard, and 
No. 8, the inside tackle, join the inter- 
ference. These men must come out fast 
and do something when they do come 
out. At the starting signal as the ball 
is snapped, these men draw the right 
foot back quickly, the left foot moves 
in the direction of the play, and the 
left shoulder is dropped low. Photo- 
graphs No. 5 and No. 6 at the bottom 
of the opposite page, show them pull- 
ing out and picking up speed—with 
the center shown—using his shuffle 
block. Player No. 8, the inside tackle, 
first makes sure that the opposing 
tackle is down, and then goes for the 
fullback. Player No. 6, the weakside 
guard, cleans up anybody coming 
through the line and has for his defi- 
nite assignment the defensive halfback 
coming up to the line. 

The whole point is to gather the 
interference into position quickly, so 
as to strike with all possible force just 
off tackle before the defense can mus- 
ter enough strength to counteract this 
thrust. 

Since all plays under this system 
are run from exactly the same forma- 
tion, the element of deception is al- 
ways present. If the blocking assign- 
ments are carefully carried out there 
are but four men who can really stop 
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THE BASIC PLAY—The strong side end, No. 10, takes a hard low step into the 
tackle with his right foot and then blocks the fullback. The time required to take 
this step into the tackle allows the fullback to be in the correct position for 
blocking. The flanking back, No. 4, takes the tackle with a shoulder and leg block 
just as the tackle attempts to play the strong side end. This requires just a bit 
of hesitation and very careful timing. The center (C), right guard, No. 7, and 
outside tackle, No. 9, use a triangular shuffle block. This block which we develop 
to a very high degree makes it possible for one offensive man to take care of 
one defensive man. The inside tackle, No. 8, and weak side guard, No. 6, come 
out of the line and join the interference. Backs No. 3 and No. 2 start at the de- 
fensive left end, No. 2 going faster and apparently outside the end. The No. 3 
back measures the end and rolls him with a thigh and shuffle block just as the 
end starts to use his hands on the No. 2 back. No. 2 cuts directly over the posi- 
tion occupied by the end and joins the interference. The weak side end fakes 
receiving a forward pass and helps keep the opposing half away from the line. 


the play short of considerable yardage. 
These men are the tackle, end, full 
and half. Much practice is required 
before the interference will gather 
quickly and not cut in too soon. Many 


other elements enter into this play but 
if the blocking assignments are care- 
fully carried out the interference as 
shown can generally assure the yard- 
age necessary. 


FIVE INTERSCHOLASTIC RECORDS BROKEN 


Jesse Owens, all-around track and field 
star of East Technical High School of 
Cleveland, Ohio, won three events in the 
national interscholastic track and field 
meet in Chicago, June 17, breaking the 
National Federation records in all three 
events, and equalling the world’s record 
for the 100-yard dash. 

Owens, a Negro, ran the 100 in 9.4 sec- 
onds; the 220 in 20.7 seconds; and broad- 
jumped 24 feet, 95% inches. The half-mile 
National Federation record was broken by 
Bush of Sunset High, Dallas, Tex.; and 
Cope of Classen High, Oklahoma City, 
broke the 120-yard high hurdle record. 

The winners, their performances and rec- 
ords broken: 


100-YD. DASH—Owens of East Technical 
H. S., Cleveland, O. Time—9.4 sec. Breaks the 
N.F.S.H.S.A.A. record by two-tenths second, and 
equals the intercollegiate and world’s record. 

220-YD. DASH—Owens of East Technical 
H. S., Cleveland, O. Time—20.7 sec. Breaks the 
N.F.S.H.S.A.A. record by four-tenths second. 

440-YD. RUN—Brown of Kansas Vocational 
School, Topeka, Time—49.3 sec. Natl. 
Federation record is 48.2 sec. 

880-YD. RUN—Bush of Sunset H. S., Dallas, 
Tex. Time—1 min. 54.4 sec. Natl. Federation 


record is Im 55 sec. Breaks N.F.S.H.S.A.A. rec- 
ord by six-tenths second. 


ONE-MILE RUN—Rideout, of Tuscola, IIL, 
H Time—4 min. 25.4 sec. Natl. Federation 
record ls 4 min. 23.6 sec. 


120-YD. HURDLE—Cope of Classen H. S., 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Time—14.7 sec. Breaks 
N.F.S.H.S.A.A. record by two-tenths second. 


220-YD. HURDLES — Doherty of Proviso 
H. S., Maywood, Ill. Time—23.7 sec. Natl. Fed- 
eration record is 23.5 sec. 

RUNNING HIGH JUMP—Albritton, East 
Technical H. S., Cleveland, O. Height—6 ft. 2 
inches. Natl. Federation record is 6 ft. 6 inches. 


RUNNING BROAD JUMP—Owens of East 
Technical, Cleveland, O. Distance—24 ft. 9 
inches. Breaks N.F.S.H.S.A.A. record by 9 
inches. 

SHOT PUT (12 a he of De- 
catur Community H. S., Oberlin, Kan. Distance 
—53 ft. 3 imches. Natl. Federation record is 58 
ft. 10 inches. 

JAVELIN THROW—Jones of Walters, Okla., 
H. S. Distamce—197 ft. 4% inches. Natl. Federa- 
tion record is 205 ft. 1% inches. 

DISCUS THROW —Winters of North H. S., 
Wichita, Kan. Distance—136 ft. 9}4 inches. Natl. 
Federation record is 154 ft. 6% inches. 

POLE VAULT—Noble of Arkansas Ci 

. S., Kan. Height—13 ft. 4% inches. Natl. 
Federation record is 13 ft. 6% inches. 

HALF-MILE RELAY—Ottawa, Kan., H. 5S. 
Time—1 min. 31 sec. Natl. Federation record is 
1 min, 28.2 sec. 
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FUNDAMENTALS SOCCER 


By K. P. ELERIN 


The following article by the director of 
physical education at the Stoneham, Mass., 
High School, consists of material that has 
been used in actual programs in the schools 
of Stoneham. 


URING recent years many directors 
of physical education have come to 
recognize in soccer a fine foundation 

for an out-of-door program to be used 
throughout the fall and early winter sea- 
sons. Formerly a sport confined to use 
with boys, it has outgrown that condition 
and is now being used with girls, and with 
equal success, although its rules are some- 
what modified for girls’ play. 

Soccer has, besides numerous excellent 
educational qualities, an economic recom- 
mendation which few athletic activities 
can surpass, namely: that it may be pro- 
moted on a rather large scale at an ex- 
pense wholly out of proportion with the 
vast number of pupils affected by it. Its 
equipment requires no special room for 
storage; is easily handled and may be 
used out of its own season for any number 
of recreational activities besides its own. 
Student equipment, both for classwork 
and intramurals, is the same as is used 
throughout the school year. It can, of 
course, be miade more elaborate by the use 
of special uniforms as in the case where 
each class is represented by a select group, 
or where varsity teams are organized for 
interscholastic competition. 

This article is not concerned, however, 
with a justification of the sport, but rather 
with the fundamentals—the early training 
and techniques necessary to establish a 
later play period when actual competitive 
participation may result. Throughout the 
lower grades, teaching may be effected 
with mixed groups and these, if possible, 
should be divided into squads numbering 
not more than ten pupils per ball to in- 
sure adequate activity. 

Through the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades and the junior and the senior high 
schools as well, the boys and girls should 
be segregated, as the activity for each is 
not applicable to both. 

Progress at first is apt to be rather slow 
due to the use of a series of motor controls 
quite foreign to most boys and girls; the 
feet playing the major part in this new 
activity. Extreme care and patience must 
be exercised in drilling the fundamentals 
of soccer as in any other educational proc- 
ess, for the game once realized is only 
well-played so far as accurate control of 
the ball is evidenced at all times. While 
each phase of work is being taught it 
would be wise to associate it with future 


FIG. | 


use when the activity is organized as a 
game. 


Surface contact 


The first and most important principle 
to be considered is one purely physical. 
The foot must come into as much surface 
contact with the ball as is possible, in order 
to achieve a fair measure of control both 
for accuracy in direction and speed of 
flight. If one were to apply this theory to 
the action of batting the ball with the 
hand he would naturally assume that the 
best results could be obtained by using the 
full palm. No one would especially recom- 
mend the use of the fingertips to bat an 
inflated ball, yet the natural movement of 
the child is to kick with the toes. After a 
certain skill has been acquired this method 


FIG. Il 


may be the logical one to apply under 
some circumstances, but for the beginner 
it is not to be considered. In the toe 
kick, feasible when occasion demands such 
a movement, contact with ball surface 
amounts to no more than a few square 
inches, which is not sufficient, as is appar- 
ent when batting a ball with the fingertips. 
It is quite impossible to use the sole of the 
foot in such an action as kicking because 
it involves a combined extension of the 
leg with flexion of the foot. Anatomical 
structure then would indicate that the best 
control would result from a use of the top 
of the toes, the upper arch, and the instep 
as a whole, with a surface contact involv- 
ing some fifteen or twenty square inches 
of the sphere. It is this use of the instep 
which governs the action in learning to 
kick properly. 


Instep kick 


The pupil stands facing the ball in the 
direction toward which the ball is to be 
kicked, with the left foot immediately 
alongside the ball and the right knee di- 
rectly above and the right foot elevated 
in back of the ball (leg flexion). It is 
essential here to stress the pointing of the 
toes (foot extension) so that the contact 
is as nearly flat as possible. The kick is 


_made with the left leg almost straight and 


the body inclined slightly forward, the 
final contact with the ball being made by 
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To explain the opportunity for inaccuracy 
of the toe kick the above illustration may 
prove helpful. In A we see the direction of 
force necessary to propel the ball in the 
desired direction. In B we see the result of 
a kick made too high or too low upon the 
surface of the ball. In C we see the limited 
space upon which a kick may be delivered in 
order to accurately propel the ball straight 
forward. Add to this the fact that the toe 
will only come into as much contact with the 
ball as is allowed by the actual size of the 
shoe, we find that the chances for good di- 
rection are few indeed. 


snapping the right leg suddenly, following 
through with the foot after the ball has 
been hit. A kick executed in this manner 
will propel the ball along the ground with 
no rise, and this principle of keeping the 
ball on the ground is governed by the 
position of the left foot. The farther to 
the rear of the ball that the left foot is 
placed, the greater the tendency will be 
for the ball to rise. When the kick is made, 
the muscular action of the foot and leg 
is the reverse of that which takes place in 
putting the right foot in position to make 
the kick. 

The stationary kick with no advance 
toward the ball makes for early accuracy 
in a high degree, and the first few trials 
should be made with as simple a movement 
as possible, or necessary to roll the ball 
forward, without any attempt to attain 
speed. Good direction is the first aim to 
be realized, and various methods may be 


used to rouse interest toward that end. 
Quite popular among these is the use of 
some object at which the kick may be di- 
rected. An Indian Club or similar object 
is placed at a short distance from the 
kicker and an attempt is made to bowl it 
over. Scoring hits for squads or individuals 
will considerably enhance interest. 

It is wise to confine the first few lessons 
to ground kicking, laying stress on the 
position of the feet: the left foot close to, 
and alongside the ball with the right foot 
well extended. As in golf, the eyes should 
be kept on the ball as the kick is made so 
that the foot meets the ball properly. Af- 
ter the stationary kick has been introduced 
with a fair degree of success, the pupil 
may increase the speed of the ball by 
standing a few feet away and advancing 

[Continued on page 24] 
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In the present state of the market, it is simply good judgment to 
fill your athletic supporter requirements at the earliest possible 
moment. We shall do our best to co-operate with you to the fullest 
extent, in spite of a flood of orders and rapidly rising material costs. 


o. manufacturing codes combine to make BIKE products your logical choice 


@ This modern, daylight plant at South Bend, Indiana, is devoted entirely 
to the manufacture of Bike Supporters and other Bike Products. There the products of this 
60-year-old company are made under the most exacting code of manufacturing specifi- 
cations. There employes work under conditions which encourage good craftsmanship. 


Now in addition this company does its part toward aiding national recovery by operating 
under the terms of the Cotton Textile Code, the first basic industry code to be approved by the 
President. Hours of work and wages conform in every way to the terms of that document. 


This fact in itself is not so important as is the fact that the required changes could be made 
with no lessening of production, with no sacrifice of quality, with no let-down in our rigid 
standards of cleanliness and sanitation in manufacture. 


At Bike Web’s South Bend plant we take pride in our modern daylight factory, in the skill 
of our operators, and in our efficient equipment. But none of these things is quite so impor- 
tant, we think, as the sanitary conditions under which our supporters are manufactured. 


Perhaps you never before thought of it in just that way. But you will readily agree that 
the wearer of an athletic supporter wants above all things the security which comes from 
knowledge that his supporter is made under proper sanitary conditions. And you can be sure 
that every product of Bike Web comes to you as clean and sanitary as a surgical dressing. 


41 WEST 25TH STREET, CHICAGO « BIKE WEB MANUFACTURING COMPANY * 104 E. 25TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


FOR MORE THAN 60 YEARS THE COACHES’ FAVORITE SUPPORTER 
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The following is an abstract of the U. S. 
Government monograph Intramural and Inter- 
scholastic Athletics published this year by the 
Office of Education as part of the National 
Survey of Secondary Education. The manu- 
script is by P. Roy Brammell, specialist in 
schoo! administration of the National Survey. 
Scholastic Coach presents this abstract with 
the permission of the Office of Education.* 


Method of obtaining data.—A special 
inquiry form concerning intramural and 
interscholastic athletics was sent to 760 
secondary schools which had been desig- 
nated by various persons in authority as 
doing commendable work in the field of 
athletics. Some of these schools were prob- 
ably cited because of their success in ath- 
letic competitions. Means of locating 
schools for this study were through cor- 
respondence with state school officers, city 
superintendents, principals, officers of state 
high school athletic 
associations, state di- 
rectors of physical 
education, county su- 
perintendents of 


tions which presents itself is, “What sports 
are to be included in the intramural pro- 
gram?” This question must be answered by 
the schools in the light of the school’s play 
facilities, its conditions of climate, and the 
degree to which the sports lend them- 
selves to the furthering of the aims of in- 
tramural competitions. Furthermore, some 
sports are more adapted to boys’ play 
than to girls’, and vice versa. The grade 
placement of pupils is also entitled to care- 
ful consideration. 

Special effort was made in this study to 
determine the exact sports which were in- 
cluded in the intramural programs in the 
schools selected for investigation. These 
schools, it will be remembered, had been 
designated as having well-directed athletic 
programs. In all, 65 sports were named by 
the 231 schools reporting intramural pro- 
grams. 

In the boys’ sports the consistency with 
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schools is the New Trier Township High 
School in Winnetka, Ill. Here hundreds of 
boys are regularly equipped to play regu- 
lar football, and do play it according to 
an elaborate schedule. Special attention is 
given to the training of pupil officials. 
Also, in the San Antonio (Tex.) junior 
high schools, about 700 boys participate 
each year in intramural football. 

A consideration of the sports in relation 
to the number of pupils enrolled in school 
brings out several interesting facts. For 
the boys, there is a tendency for football 
to rank lower as an intramural sport in 
the larger enrollment groups than in the 
smaller. This tendency is noteworthy in 
view of the fact that larger enrollments 
increase the possibility of the organiza- 
tion of numerous football squads. Further- 
more, there is a noticeable tendency in 
the upper enrollment groups for sports 
which can be carried over into later life to 
rank high in the list of 
sports fostered. Of 
course it can be said 
with some _  justifica- 
tion that sports such 
as swimming and golf 


schools and_ recog- 
Enrollment Type of high school 
nized writers and in- 5 can be fostered more 
vestigators in the field Sport 100 and | 101 to | 301 to 751 to 2,001 easily in the towns 
of secondary school fewer 300 750 2,000 ee et oe where the larger. sec- 
consultation of hand- cated. This is not to 
1 2) 33 47 Si 71 ST 81 10] 11 129 141 15/1 16 12 
books and other sec- say, however, that 
ondary-school publica- | Basketball ......... 29| 32 52| 47| 107) 245 339| 160| 143] 76! 274] 197| 170) 139 these schools were 
Baseball .............. 27| 54) 49! 106] 110! 196] 202] 241] 192] 105| 8] 269| 279] 129] 134 
Forty-three anf 19) 19 44 93| 92] 215] 2291 407| 122| 99 60) 271| 244| 166 | to include 
percent, or 327 schools, | Tennis 22} 19] 19) 24) 27| 58 48| 58] 41 42 129 105| 41) 62 these sports in their 
li he j irv: wer 47 42 5 intramural : 
and in Soccer 266 205! 221) 1121 177| 106] 274! 285! 103] 73 It must be recorded 
investigator visited 36 Volleyball ............ | 27) 28) 53] 59] 190| 139] 256] 226] 487] 1 3 310| 13 to their credit that 
h Gymnastics .......... | 20] 27] 43] 245} 230] 316}........ 868| 770| 454| 255| 325| 274 | d 
scnoois in various 286] 150) 106]........ 284|........ 144! 150 cy have done 
parts of the U.S.A. 66| 288]........ 470| 40) 312] 40) 312}....... Schools in the smaller 
enrollment groups 


Director Stagq’s list. 
—As a matter of in- 
terest the names and addresses of all 
schools which competed in the National 
Interscholastic Basketball Tournament 
since 1921 were secured from the office of 
A. A. Stagg, University of Chicago. A 
check-up of this list against the list of out- 
standing schools submitted by the state 
school officers showed that of the 273 sepa- 
rate schools which entered this tournament 
during the 10-year period between 1921 
and 1930 inclusive, only 9, or 3.3 per cent, 
were listed by the above named officers. 
Of the 70 different schools which entered 
the tournament either in 1929 or 1930,7 
only 1 was mentioned by these same offi- 
cers as doing especially promising work in 
the field of athletics. That is to say, suc- 
cess in interscholastic athletics, as meas- 
ured by participation in the National In- 
terscholastic Basketball Tournament, does 
not, in the judgments of state school offi- 
cers, often stamp a school as doing out- 
standing work in the field of athletics. 

Sports included in the intramural pro- 
gram.—In considering the program of 
intramural athletics one of the first ques- 


*For the complete monograph (142 pp.) send 
ten cents to the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. Ask for Bulletin No. 17, 
Monograph No. 27 Intramural and Interscho- 
lastic Athletics. 

+This (1930) was the last of the National In- 
terscholastic Basketball Tournaments. A National 
Catholic Interscholastic Tournament is still held 
each year at Loyola University in Chicago. 


which basketball, track and field, and base- 
ball lead as intramural sports, is outstand- 
ing. The general trend of tennis to rank 
higher in the upper grades than in the 
lower is encouraging, because of the carry- 
over value which this sport possesses. Foot- 
ball, as might be expected, is strongest in 
the four highest grades. 

For the girls, basketball and volleyball 
occupy the foremost positions in all grades, 
almost without exception. The tendency 
for tennis to displace track and field and 
baseball in the higher grades is note- 
worthy. Golf has begun to take its place 
noticeably in the list of intramural sports 
for girls. 

Football as an intramural sport.—The 
question of whether or not football should 
be included in the list of sports recom- 
mended for an intramural program for 
boys has been debated freely. Although 
various practices and attitudes were ob- 
served among the schools during visitation, 
the expense, the physical hazard, and the 
difficulty of procuring proper officiating 
of games has led a majority of the more 
outstanding schools to discourage football, 
as it is regularly played, as an intramural 
sport. This is not to say that certain 
schools of recognized high standing have 
not tried out this sport and declared en- 
thusiastically for its promotion in the in- 
tramural program. Notable among such 


can not contend, with 
justification, that they are forced to build 
their intramural programs around sports 
which have no carry-over value. Certainly 
the facilities for tennis, volleyball, hand- 
ball, etc., are as easily and as cheaply 
maintained as those for football, track and 
field, baseball, and the like. For the girls, 
basketball and volleyball occupy the first 
two positions consistently for all enroll- 
ment groups, except that in the highest 
group, volleyball is replaced by tennis. 
However, authorities in many other 
schools feel that all the benefits of regular 
football, including the vigorous physical 
exercise for the participants and the de- 
velopment of football skill to be used later 
in interscholastic competition, can be real- 
ized if the tackle is omitted. That is to say, 
tag or touch football can be a vigorous 
game, including everything from signals 
to the kick for goal, and yet be relatively 
hazardless. Such a modification of play is 
thought especially necessary if football is 
to be engaged in by junior high school 
boys. 


Carry-over value 


In closing the discussion of the sports 
included in the intramural program, spe- 
cial credit should be given to the schools 
which are making some kind of participa- 
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tion in intramural sports available to all 
pupils and at the same time are including 
such sports as have large carry-over value. 
In other words, types of recreation are be- 
ing learned which can be _ continued 
throughout adult life. Efforts of this kind 
were observed in several of the schools 
visited. It must be admitted that not all 
sports which lend themselves well to par- 
ticipation by large numbers are likely to 
be played by the pupils after they have 
left school, yet these sports are justified 
because they make possible a maximum 
number of participants. Basketball, base- 
ball, and track and field are illustrative 
of these types of sports. It seems clear, 
however, that a program of intramural 
sports should not stop with games such 
as these. On the contrary, opportunity 
should be given for pupils to learn games 
and activities in which they can engage 
after leaving school. A few such games for 
boys are tennis, swimming, golf, handball, 
volleyball, ping-pong, horeshoes, bowling, 
skating, and the like. Similar activities for 
girls might include tennis golf, volleyball, 
rhythmics, archery, hiking, skating, bowl- 
ing, horseback riding, and others. 


Rules of eligibility 


One hundred twenty of the 231 schools 
having intramural programs report that 
they have definite eligibility rules govern- 
ing team membership in intramural sports. 
Ninety-six schools report that no rules are 
maintained, and 111 did not indicate their 
practices in this regard. It ought to be 
pointed out immediately that intramural 
athletics are for all pupils, and any rules 
of eligibility which tend to keep pupils out 
of these sports are defeating the general 
purpose of these games. However, there 
is no indication among the schools that any 
such limitations are set up. The aim of 
these intramural eligibility regulations is 
not the setting up of barriers to those who 
need to participate rather, the regulations 
are for the purpose of determining the 
amount of participation and for setting up 
of goals of conduct. For example, in the 
Des Moines secondary schools the pupils 
are allowed to play on one team only dur- 
ing a given scheduled season. In addition 
to this group sport, however, they may 
enter contests in two individual sports 
which do not conflict with the team sched- 
ule. In Altoona, Pa., High School the fol- 
lowing intramural eligibility rules are set 
up: (1) Neither varsity players nor pres- 
ent squad members in a particular sport 
are eligible, (2) there are no scholastic 
requirements, (3) a player is not allowed 


to play on more than one team in the same. 


sport, and (4) any player may be ruled 
ineligible to compete in future contests for 
unsportsmanlike conduct, refusal to abide 
by the decisions of the officials, and abu- 
sive or vulgar language. Whatever the 
regulations may be, the intramural pro- 
gram ought to be developed to the point 
where pupils will consider the opportunity 
of participating in it a privilege. It is no 
doubt correct that there should be no 
scholarship requirement. It is probably 
correct also that too much emphasis should 
not be laid on the matter of conduct, that 
is, as a means of barring pupils from par- 
ticipation. Enough pressure can be ad- 
ministered on this point during the activ- 
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ities. It is one of the commendable contri- 
butions of intramural sports that they give 
vigorous employment to the so-called prob- 
lem pupils, who, if they were barred from 
participation, might be engaged in pur- 
suits less sanctionable and less uplifting. 


Intramural athletics and 
physical education 


There are three main relationships brief- 
ly to be considered here, namely, the rela- 
tionship of intramural athletics to physical 
education, to the health work of the school, 
and to interscholastic athletics. 

It is probably not too much to say that 
the administrators of well-directed pro- 
grams of physical education find a plan 
of intramural games desirable, if not nec- 
essary, as a place where the “skills, knowl- 
edges, and appreciations, and desires” 
learned in physical education can be put 
into enjoyable practice. Such a plan makes 
of intramural athletics an unformalized 
extension of the work in physical educa- 
tion, and presupposes a close cooperation 
between those in charge of the two pro- 
grams. In this connection, the extent to 
which the intramural programs are under 
the direction of the directors of physical 
education in the schools included in this 
study is noteworthy. Of the 189 schools re- 
sponding to this inquiry, 162 say that the 
physical education director also directs in- 
tramural athletics, whereas only 27 report 
that he does not. The junior high schools 
are almost unanimous (23 to 1) in report- 
ing such a plan. This proportion is a great 
deal higher than that for either of the 
other two types of schools. The junior high 
schools are also out in front in reporting 


that all intramural coaching is under the. 


control of the directors of physical educa- 
tion. Of course, this may be due in part 
to the fact that other persons on whom 
the control might fall, for example, coaches 
of regular athletic teams, do not appear 
so frequently in the junior high schools’ 
rosters of teachers as in the rosters of the 
other types of schools. At any rate, what- 
ever the type of school, if a director of 
physical education is employed, he is the 
logical person to direct the intramural 
activities, using as assistants in this pro- 
gram coaches, home-room teachers, physi- 
cal education instructors, upper classmen, 
and other persons who are available for 
this work and who are willing to strive 
toward the achievement of the greatest 
good to the greatest number. 


Intramural and inter- 
scholastic athletics 


The problem of the relationship between 
intramural and interscholastic athletics has 
ramifications too numerous to be thor- 
oughly exploited in this report. A few 
things, however, need to be mentioned. 

In visiting secondary schools one finds 
an occasional school in which those par- 
ticipating in the program of intramural 
sports are pupils who have either tried and 
failed to make a regular school team or 


who have ambitions of breaking into the 
squad of regulars. In such a case intra- 
mural athletics becomes the training 
ground for first-team material and as such 
are closely watched by coaches of inter- 
scholastic teams. Certainly there should be 
some plan of games in the school in which 
pupils unable to find places on interscho- 
lastic squads may play; however, for the 
emphasis to be laid upon the fact that 
those participating in these sports are can- 
didates for regular teams is a wrong place- 
ment of emphasis. Rather, it will be much 
more helpful to the pupils in general if it 
is understood that the intramural program 
is organized for all pupils not on regular 
teams, and more especially for those who 
never have nor wish to engage in inter- 
scholastic sports. To be sure, there can be 
no objection if out of the intramural ranks 
athletes for the interscholastic squads are 
developed. In fact, directors of physical 
education often pointed out to the investi- 
gator that sensible intramural play is 
probably the most developing thing a po- 
tential athlete can do during the first year 
or two of his high-school life. However, if 
the correct conception of intramurals is 
held, such a development of regular play- 
ers is purely incidental. 


Another question of relationship, which 
is a moot one, has to do with coaches. Shall 
the coaches of interscholastic teams coach 
intramural play? The experience of prin- 
cipals in their efforts to solve this problem 
was inquired into rather thoroughly during 
visitation. Judgments are rather closely 
divided. Some principals testify, after a 
trial, that “never again” will they allow 
a coach of an interscholastic team to di- 
rect either the intramural or the physical 
education program. The temptation to 
teach, in the main, skills useful to inter- 
scholastic players and to give exceptional 
attention to pupils showing signs of pos- 
sessing unusual playing caliber is too great. 
On the other hand, numerous principals 
state that the only way effectively to bring 
interscholastic athletics under the general 
aim of health and recreation is to put them 
in charge of persons who are also in charge 
of the health work and the general pro- 
gram of play in the school. It ought to be 
the case in any school that the persons, 
including regular coaches, selected, to as- 
sist in carrying out the intramural pro- 
gram know how and are willing tp coop- 
erate toward securing the ends for which 
intramural programs exist. Perhaps this 
ideal of keeping in mind the good of the 
greatest number is impossible in some 
schools at present. It may be that before 
it can be realized the coaches of interscho- 
lastic teams must be required to have a 
minimum amount of training in’ physical 
education and health work. Such a require- 
ment, although it is rare, is not unknown. 


Finance 


The problem.—The amount of money re- 
quired to finance programs of interscholas- 
tic athletics is perhaps larger in most sec- 

[Continued on page 22] 
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INTERSCHOLASTIC GROUP COMPETITION 


The plan for increasing the participation 
in games, as it works out in California 


By W. B. McKITTRICK 


Mr. McKittrick is director of athletics at 
Arcata Union High School, Arcata, California. 


N these days of excessive taxation 
| and rampant criticism of govern- 

mental activities, including the 
financing and functioning of the pub- 
lic schools, many suggestions for effect- 
ing economies are being brought for- 
ward. Many of these suggestions if put 
into effect, would_prove to be expensive 
economies in the long run. It would 
therefore seem that those interested in 
the welfare of the schools should take 
the initiative in determining what 
changes should be made and in just 
what ways the school dollar may be 
stretched to its utmost capacity. 

It is sound economy to see that full 
use is made of existing equipment. In 
most schools a considerable sum has 
been spent to provide gymnasia, ath- 
letic fields, apparatus and supplies. 
When, as the common criticism runs, 
this equipment is used in the main by 
a select group of skilled athletes 
groomed to represent the institution in 
inter-school contests while the major- 
ity of the boys sit on the sidelines, the 
cost per athlete is relatively high. To 
increase the number of pupils deriving 


Four-point System 


pecs Age | Height | Weight Sum of 
nent | Grade — Inches | Pounds} Exponents 
7 12-0 57 81 
12-5 58 85 
8 12-6 59 86 
12-11 89 
9 | | 13-0 : 60 90 
| 13-5 61 94 
13-6 95 
BE 13-11 62 100 | 58 or less, 
11 | 9-A | 14-0 101 | ClassC 
14-5 63 106 
| 14-6 | 107 
14-11 64 112 
13 10-A | 15-0 113 
15-5 65 117 
14 10-B | 15-6 | 118 
| 15-11 | 66 122 
12 
17 | 12-A | 17-0 | 131 
17-5 133 peer. 
ass 
19 | 18-0 136 
18-5 | | 138 
20 18-6 139 
‘ | 18-11 69 141 
21 19-0 Over | Over 
and 69 : 141 
| over 
Example: 


Boy in grade 9B—Exponent for grade is... 12 
Age 15 years 2 months—Exponent for age is 13 
Height: 63 inches—Exponent for height is. 11 
Weight: 119 pounds—Exponent for weight is 14 


Sum of Exponents 50 
Class C 


benefits from this capital outlay is to 
reduce the cost per pupil and to effect 
a genuine, far-reaching and enduring 
economy—the sort of economy the tax- 
payer has a right to demand; the sort 
of economy the school administrator 
should seek at all times to achieve; an 
economy that increases rather than de- 
stroys the efficiency of the public 
school. 


Athletic directors as well as admini- 
strators have recognized the validity 
of such criticism and have sought to 
improve the situation in several ways. 
One has been the increased emphasis 
upon intra-mural athletics. Another 
method has been to encourage more 
boys to turn out for varsity sports and 
to carry larger squads. It is no longer 
uncommon for the football squad to 
boast fifty or sixty members, or basket- 
ball to include twenty or twenty-five 
boys. 

A third development has been the 
building up of class teams, the term 
being used to apply to groups of boys 
divided on the basis of age, weight, 
height, and sometimes the grade in 
school. This system has grown in Cali- 
fornia until nearly all high schools in 
this state are represented by two and 
sometimes three teams in basketball 
and track, while some of the larger 
schools may even have two football 
and baseball teams. 

At first, coaches sought to solve this 
problem of increased participation by 
arranging games for the second-string 
boys to play. This succeeded to a cer- 
tain extent, but the weaknesses of such 
a solution soon became apparent. In 


the first place, little or no interest was . 


attached to these games by anyone ex- 
cept the participants; the varsity team 
still held the spotlight. In the second 
place, ability was the one factor that 
determined the grouping. Immature 
boys in both the first and second string 
were pitted against mature players, 
despite the fact that such practice runs 
counter to one of the fundamental 
principles of physical education theo- 
ry, namely that pre-pubescent boys 
should not be forced to compete with 
boys of post-pubescent age. 
Recognition of this evil led to an 
attempt to improve the situation by 
grouping the players on the basis of 
weight. The boys were weighed before 
each game and were not permitted to 
participate in a particular game if 
they exceeded the fixed weight. They 
might compete in the next contest, 


Age Height Weight 
Exponent | Yrs. Mos. Inches Pounds 
26 80 
81- 
27 83 
13-0 84- 
28 13-3 57 86 
13-4 87- 
29 13-7 58 89 
13-8 90- 
30 13-11 92 
14-0 93- 
31 14.2 59 95 
14-3 96- 
32 14-5 60 98 
14-6 99. 
33 14-8 61 101 
14-9 102- 
34 14-11 104 
15-0 105- 
35 15-2 62 107 
15-3 108- 
36 15-5 110 
15-6 111- 
37 15-8 64 113 
15-9 114- 
38 15-11 116 
16-0 117-° 
|. 65 119 
16-4 120- 
40 16-7 122 
16-8 123- 
41 | 16-11 66 125 
17-0 126- 
42 ' 17-3 128 
| 129- 
43 17-7 67 131 
17-8 132- 
44 17-11 68 134 
135- 
45 137 
18-0 138- 
46 18-5 69 140 
| 141- 
47 143 
| 18-6 144- 
48 18-11 70 146 
147- 
49 149 
19-0 150- 
50 19-11 72 152 
153- 
51 155 
156- 
52 158 
20-0 159 
53 20-11 
Example: 
Boy aged 16 years, 5 months. ponent 40 
Height: 67 inches Exponent 
Weight: 116 pounds Exponent 38 
Sum of Exponents 121 
Class B 
Three-point System 


provided they were able to make the 
weight requirement. This obviously led 
to training down by the athlete, either 
with or without the sanction of the 
coach, not only for one game, but often 
for: several contests throughout the 
season. 


When it became apparent that 
weight alone was not satisfactory as 
a dividing force, the four-point system 
was introduced in California. Height, 
age, weight, and class in school were 


considered, a table of exponents bein 
[Continued on Page 28 
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@ Most of the photographs presented here speak 
for themselves. The one in the upper right-hand 
corner shows the very latest model convertible gal- 
lows, designed by Pop Warner for his 1933 Temple 
University squad, in Philadelphia. This machine, 
which is used for the development of the offense, 
represents the defensive line, and can be con- 
verted from a sixman line to a seven-man line, or 
vice versa, by merely changing the spacing of the 
dummies. Notice the arrangement for hanging the 
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defensive ends across the line of scrimmage. The 
picture does not show the ends in position. 


@ The photographs across the bottom of the page, 
with the exception of the one in the center of 
row, show four of the devices used at the State 
University of Montana. 


@ The photograph in the center of the bottom 
row shows the device used by the University of 
Pennsylvania to develop the shoulder charge. 
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ondary schools than the amount required 
for any other extracurriculum activity. In 
fact, in a larger number of schools the 
amount received and expended in pro- 
moting these activities during a school 
year involve many thousands of dollars. 
The demand for these games is so pro- 
nounced, and they are so much a tradi- 
tion in many schools, that a host of 
means are resorted to in order that the 
funds necessary for their maintenance 
may be procured. In most schools the 
interscholastic athletic program is called 
upon to be selfsupporting. Winning teams 
are always capable of drawing larger 

crowds to their contests than those with 
only average skill in performance. Large 
crowds always mean more money. Hence, 
since the sports must unually be self- 
supporting, there is danger of laying 
too much emphasis on developing cham- 
pionship teams, in order that the money 
necessary to continued competitions may 
be forthcoming. If these activities could in 
some way be freed from the necessity of 
self-subsidation, the problem of doing 
away with certain evils would disappear, 
or at least its solution would be simplified. 


Retain admission charge 


Not many secondary schools in the 
United States are desirous that boards of 
education subsidize programs of inter- 
scholastic athletics to the extent that nom- 
inal admission charges to games will be 
eliminated. In fact, some school heads feel 
that, if for no other reason, a nominal 
charge is necessary to keep the “riff-raff” 
from the sidelines. This feeling was ex- 
pressed, for example, during an interview 
with a school official in Kansas City, Mo. 
The situation, however, in many schools is 
one in which the season’s gate receipts are 
insufficient to cover the season’s expenses. 
This situation is most frequently found in 
schools whose teams are rather regularly 
defeated. When this is the case, there is 
a frequently expressed feeling that the 
board of education should make up the 
deficit. Are the interscholastic athletics en- 
titled to such assistance? 


Within recent years a definite movement 
has grown up in the United States to make 
extracurriculum activities contribute to 
the educational aims of the school. There 
is a tendency to consider these activities 
not “outside” but as a part of the proper 
educative functions of the school. In fact, 
some writers in this field- have ceased to 
call them extracurriculum activities, and 
are designating them as “cocurriculum” 
activities. Perhaps this differentiation 
could serve to determine the right of cer- 
tain activities, including interscholastic 
athletics, to share the financial support of 
the board of education. To the extent that 
any activity contributes training desirable 
in the general education of children, to the 
_ same extent that activity is entitled to a 
subsidy by the board of education, such as 
is necessary to its continuation. Such a 


measure is a trying one for interscholastic 
athletics. If it were applied seriously it 
would perhaps lead to the abandonment 
of certain activities, or at least to a care- 
ful study of the effects on health of certain 
sports, and to a careful readjustment in 
administration and supervision whereby 
present time interferences, overemphasis, 
and the like would be eliminated. How- 
ever, once the elements in interscholastic 
athletics which tend to defeat educational 
goals have been removed, then these activ- 
ities are entitled to support. Sports, inter- 
scholastic or intramural, which are help- 
ful to the present development and future 
enjoyment of children ought to be main- 
tained. Once their contribution to educa- 
tional goals is established, the funds nec- 


- essary to their continuation ought to be 


guaranteed by the board of education. This 
is not to say that the entire financial bur- 
den should fall upon the board of educa- 
tion. Rather, if a deficit exists after a sea- 
son of competition, during which a reason- 
able admission price to contests has been 
charged, in a sport recognized as beneficial 
to the children, such a deficit ought to be 
made up by the board. Certainly the 
schools should not be forced to resort to 
the educationally expensive plan of put- 
ting on carnivals, soliciting donations, and 
staging plays in order to make up deficits, 
provided, of course, that, after reasonable 
efforts to avoid them, the deficits have oc- 
curred in sports whose competitions are 
recognized as beneficial. The educational 
legitimacy of the contests is the necessary 
prerequisite to subsidation. And, to be 
sure, the entire program of interscholastic 
athletics should be made to contribute to 
the general educational aims of the school. 
When it does that, the financial support 
necessary to its maintenance, when the se- 
curing of such funds by the schools them- 
selves interrupts the educational program, 
becomes a proper item for the budget of 
the board of education. 


Some methods other than sea- 
son tickets and gate receipts 


In a high school in Virginia the investi- 
gator found the director of athletics in the 
lunch room counting out the money. In 
this school the school lunch is managed by 
the athletic association, the profits going 
into the athletic treasury. In a high school 
visited in Georgia a part of the dormitory 
funds is used to support interscholastic 
athletic programs. In Alabama a high 
school was visited in which a school sup- 
ply stand selling pencils, tablets, and the 
like is maintained in the lunch room. The 
profits from this stand, about $75 a year, 
go into the athletic fund. In Tennessee a 
high school was visited in which the money 
taken in at the school cafeteria and the 
proceeds from the school opera are used 
to promote athletics. It happens that this 
school is located close to a fair grounds 
and has some vacant lots which are rented 
as parking space. These funds are used in 
helping to pay athletic expenses. During 
the winter a tournament among gymnasium 
classes, extending over a period of six 
weeks, is held. A charge of 1 cent admis- 
sion to the games netted the school about 
$75, enough to buy the equipment neces- 
sary for track in the spring. The director 
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of physical education for girls in this 
school lamented to the investigator that 
“all money from all sources” goes to sup- 
port football. 

It is not the purpose here in any way 
to criticize unfavorably the schools which 
must resort to methods of raising money 
such as those described above. The unfor- 
tunate fact is that such means must be re- 
sorted to at all. Legitimate student activ- 
ities should not be called upon to resort 
to such means for support. This is not to 
say that all sports are educationally justi- 
fied. Those that are, if they can not be 
self-supporting, should be sufficiently sub- 
sidized by boards of education to meet 
deficits, in order that the worry, confusion, 
and loss of time involved in raising debit 
moneys may be avoided. 


Coaches 


Employment and means of measuring 
success.—Two hundred and twenty-three 
of the 827 schools report that regular 
coaches are employed to coach teams in 
interscholastic sports. In 47 schools the 
success of the coach is said to be judged 
on the basis of his ability to develop win- 
“ teams. In 4 cases the respondents said 
that only in part was the success of the 
coach measured in this way. One respond- 
ent explained that the community rated the 
coach according to his ability to win, 
although the administrators of the school 
were not so minded. 


Coaches as teachers of classroom sub- 
jects.—Ninety per cent of the 327 schools 
report that the athletic coach is a regular- 
ly employed member of the faculty; 5 per 
cent say that he is not; and 5 per cent did 
not report. In 78 per cent of the schools 
the coaches teach regular classroom sub- 
jects. In 194 schools the athletic coaches 
are rated by school administrators as on a 
par with other faculty members in their 
ability as teachers of regular classroom 
subjects; 24 administrators rate them as 
superior to other teachers; and 31 rate 
them as inferior. In 161 schools the aver- 
age salary of the coaches is higher than 
that for other teachers, not including ad- 
ministrative officers. In 147 schools the sal- 
ary of the coaches does not average higher 
than that of other teachers. There is an 
interesting comparison to be made between 
the data regarding salaries and those re- 
garding teaching ability. Whereas in only 
7 per cent of the schools the coaches are 
rated as superior to other faculty mem- 
bers as teachers of regular classroom sub- 
jects, in 50 per cent of the schools the 
coaches receive higher salaries than the 
other faculty members. It appears, there- 
fore, that in many of the schools, coaching 
ability, even though it may not be accom- 
panied by average teaching ability, com- 
mands a higher-than-average salary. 


Coaches as members of the faculty.—In 
most states the coaches of interscholastic 
sports are required to be regular members 
of the high-school faculty. The wisdom of 
such a regulation was demonstrated during 
visitation for this study. An illustration 
or two will show what is meant. In a high 
school in North Carolina a special coach 
for football was employed. This coach re- 
ceived $800 for coaching two hours a day, 
five days a week, during September, Octo- 

| [Continued on page 38] 
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Cross-Country 
Suggestion 


|N the past, many errors have been made 

| at the finish of cross-country races in 

lj recording the relative positions of the 
men as they cross the tape. When the men 
finishing have come in as a rather closely 
grouped and compact body the head 
judges have usually experienced a great 
deal of difficulty in distinguishing the 
numbers of the individual competitors as 
they pass the line. I wish to pass on an 
excellent method of scoring which has been 
used successfully in the Fox River Valley 
conference for the last two years. By 
means of rope stretched between six 
stakes, as shown on the diagram below, a 
funnel is constructed which serves to taper 
the finishing group down to a single line 
so that they can be easily and quickly dis- 


A B 


tinguished. The lane formed by stakes 
D, C, F, and E is approximately three feet 
in width, while the mouth of the funnel 
proper is some forty feet wide. The run- 
ners finish between stakes A and B and 
then slow up entering the lane started by 
stakes C and D. They walk down the lane 
and at end of the lane (stakes E and F) 
the head judge releases the men one by 
one, calling out their numbers, which are 
recorded by a secretary. 

R. E. Linpwatr 


Virtues of Rugby 


Rugby is essentially a players’ game. It is 
not tame. It is hard, fast and sporty. It 
puts a premium on both individual ability 
and team work. It exacts an understand- 
ing of rules and a high standard of play- 
ers’ conduct. It is so open and aboveboard 
that infractions by contestants are easily 
observed. A referee and two linesmen suf- 
fice to handle any two teams in action. 

The best way to introduce such a game 
would be in the preparatory schools, pri- 
vate and public. With a little teaching and 
some supervision, the game should carry 
itself. Once planted, it should thrive. 
There is enough fun and virile excitement 
to make it popular with the players. 

Rugby is a game at once theatrical but 
not easily dramatized. It is a sport that is 
near the equal of hockey or basketball in 
its demand for continuous action and in 
its exaction of fine physical condition. 


forced with a steel plate. 
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FOOTBALL SHOES 


Riddell Football Shoes feature an interchangeable cleat 
that works and that stands up under hard usage. Both the 
soles ‘and the heels of Riddell Football Shoes are rein- 


This fixture prevents the cleats 


from tearing out or punching up into the foot. Write for 
catalog showing the complete line of Riddell shoes. 


YELLOW BACK KANGAROO SHOES (with interchangeable cleats) 


Style G—A 


hand turned 
feather weight football shoe 


\ SHOES (with interchange- 


of the finest quality yellow 
back Kangaroo. Will stand 
hard usage for a game shoe. 
Ten eyelets high. Cleats 
will not punch through sole. 
If not otherwise order 

will be equip with No. 

cleats. School price, $12. 75, 


Style H—A very fine yellow 
back Kangaroo. Goodyear 
Welt shoe of the best Uni- 


high. Equipped wi 
cleats. School $10. 1s. 


BLUE BACK KANGAROO 


versity grade. 


able cleats) 


le Z—Hand turned, 


made. Also has a special 
feature of having no back 
stay which makes it a shoe 
especially desirable for 


ters. Ten eyelets high. 


$11.50 
ity. Will stand hard usage. 


School price, $8.1 


or line. Best ‘high 
High school shoe in Amer- 


. Ten eyelets high. 
Equipped with No. 1 cleats. 
School price, $6.65 


Style PX—Has a soft toe. 
Otherwise like P. Ten eye- 
lets high. Equipped with No. 
1 cleats. School price, $6.65. 


Style O—A blue back Kan- 


high school teams. Nine evye- 
lets high. with No. 
1 cleats. School price, $5.25. 


Kieking tees—-KICKING 
TOES are a hard square 
box toe built on either right 
or left foot on 


ri ht foot. School 
per pair extra. 


on 
price, $1. 


pun 
A blue back Kangaroo shoe 
coneees with No. 6 cleats. 


Style R—A blue Kangaroo 
Welt shoe of excellent qual- 
ee H shoe made in — 


Style P—A blue back Kan- 
garoo Welt shoe for backs 
grade 


Box tees on Styles G or Z at 
an extra cost of 50¢ per pair 


garoo shoe of excellent value 
for high schools and junior 


RIDDELL INTERCHANGEABLE CLEATS 


No. | No. 3 


cleat to No. 1. 


Any Riddell cleat may be 
shoes. density as No. 1. 


used on any of our 
but will not 


No. i—Best 
well. 


and wear. 


for practice 
No. 3—Extra long mud cleat. 


No. 4—Game cleat. Harder 
than No. 1. Digs in better 


Ne. 7 
No. 5—Mud cleat to No. 4. 


wear quite as | Ne. concave cleat. 


6—Game 
Same density as No. 4. 


Ne. 7—Mud cleat to No. 6. School price, per set of 14 cleats, $0.75. 


Style X—Cowhide—This is a Cowhide or side leather shoe with Rid- 
dell interchangeable cleats. A good shoe for the beset Equipped with 
No. 1 cleats. School price, $4.65. 


Piates—A spring steel plate is used both in the sole and in the heel 
of our football shoes. A reinforcing plate is also used to strengthen 
the two back cleats on the tap where the severest strain comes. Sole 
Pilates i2e per pair. Heel plates 10e per pair. 


a nut and a washer. The price 
quoted is for a complete unit. , $0.06. 


plier for this work. School price, $8. 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259 NORTH WOOD 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


> 
( 
| Foti ight football shoe 
G eather weight all shoe. 
| a The lightest football shoe 
| Equipped with ane 1 cleats. 
D + 
N\ ica for the money. Used by oO 
. a g00d many University 
|} > 
4 © 
a 
| except the X. We carry a 
very small stock of these in - 
the P, 
| 
A 
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[Continued from page 12] 


with a short run to gain momentum at the 
point of contact, using the same form and 
position as abeve. 

A modification of the simple stationary 
ground kick follows whereby the ball is 
raised from the ground for a short dis- 
tance still using the instep. This is done 
by placing the left foot alongside of the 
ball but slightly to the rear. 

The right knee will not be di- y 
rectly over the ball as in the Gis 
ground kick, and the rise of the 


A 


ball depends on this distance hi / . 


back of the ball that the left 
foot is placed. The ball leaves 
the ground at a tangent to the s 


are of a circle, the radius of f 
which is the distance from the 
knee to the foot. (Illustrated A 


/ 
in FIG. I.) The farther in back l 
of the ball that the right knee — 
is held the greater the angle of 
rise from the ground at point 
of kicking (D to D’). Up to a certain dis- 
tance the right leg swing from the knee 
governs the direction of the ball and like- 
wise the speed. As the distance increases 
beyond the point where the ball may be 
kicked ‘with the instep, the action is lim- 
ited to a straight legged swing from the 
hip, at which time the toes must needs 
propel the ball. This will be discussed more 
fully under the ToE Kick. 


Some hints regarding squad formation 
for practical teaching may be mentioned 
here. The best is the circular formation 
where the pupils all face the center, and 
kicks are made to pupils opposite. This 
formation allows for straight ground-and 
raised-ball kicking, and is also a good 
method for side passing, the ball traveling 
in clockwise direction, entailing a combina- 
tion of trapping and kicking. Another for- 
mation is to face the squads in straight 
lines, each player having one opposite to 
whom the kicks are made. 


It is at this stage where ability may be 
tested by counting scores. After the pupils 
show an adequate aptitude for controlled 
kicking, a score target may be marked on 
a wall, or a frame may be 
attached to the regular soc- 
cer goal posts. A_ central 
square constitutes the high- 
est possible score, with de- 
creasing counts surrounding. 
The kicks may be taken from 
a point directly in front of 
the target or at an angle, 
according to the ability of 
the group. Also the disfance 
of kicks may be incréased. 
This is easily handled by let- 
ting each pupil set up his own ball for 
kicking, and where a wall is used, the re- 
bound eliminates chasing the ball. (FIG. 
IT.) 

It is wise to consider teaching for the 
promotion of ability to kick equally as well 
with either foot. 

Following the stationary and running 
straight kick comes the directing of the 
ball to the side. It was formerly taught, 
and in many cases still is, to kick such a 
ball with the side of the foot. Here again 
let us apply the theory of batting the ball 


FIG. V 


with the hand. It is seemingly ridiculous 
to say that the side of the hand should be 
used to bat the ball to one side or the 
other, and the same applies to the use of 
the foot. The hand is merely rotated so 
that the palm faces the direction in which 
the ball is to be batted, for the primary 
purpose of getting as much surface con- 
tact to bear as is possible. Thus if the kick 
is to be made toward the side it might be 
well to turn the foot in that direction so 
the instep shall be used. Granted, that un- 
der some conditions the side of the foot 

may, and should be used: espe- 

cially when making a very short 

pass to the side, but it is read- 


VY / ily recognizable that adduction 


er of the leg is hardly advisable 
when increased speed and dis- 
tance is required, so it might be 
well to spend some extra time 
in teaching a slightly more diffi- 
cult movement rather than be 
later forced to educate away 
from a clumsy beginning. 

So far all that has been dis- 
cussed has had to do with the 
ball in a stationary position. 
Next must come the training for control 
of a moving ball. This can best be accom- 
plished by assigning someone to the task 
of rolling the ball to a position where it 
can be easily trapped or kicked. Trapping 
is that action whereby the progress of the 
ball is momentarily halted for the purpose 
of getting the ball into position for good 
control. 


Simple foot trap 


A simple trap of a rolling ball is best 
executed with the sole of the foot. For in- 
stance, if the ball is to be kicked with the 
right foot, that foot is the one which stops 
the ball by holding the leg forward and 
catching the ball between the sole of the 
foot and the ground about twenty inches 
in front of the left foot. The right foot is 
then brought back and the #eft placed in 
the correct position alongside the ball with 
the right foot ready to make the kick. 

Another simple trap is that which stops 
the ball with the inside of the foot allow- 
ing a slight rebound, and this must be im- 

mediately followed and the 
kick made. 


Moving ball 


if To continue with the con- 
@ trol of a moving ball, it is 
best to arrange the groups 

gether 


in ranks facing each other, 
and the pupils about three 
feet apart, with a space of 
about fifteen feet between 
the ranks. The pupils of one rank then roll 
the ball to the pupils of the rank facing 
them, one at a time of course, for the pur- 
pose of allowing one side to return the ball 
by kicking it back to them. The same form 
as is used in the stationary kick is used 
here with the added element of timing the 
ball the major factor to be considered. As 
before, it depends upon the closeness of 
the left foot to the ball whether it is raised 
or not. This method has to do only with 
the technique of kicking the ball directly 
to the front. This may be modified by hav- 
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ing the pupils kick the 


ball to one side or the ) / — 

other, and finally hav- 

ing the ball rolled from; 
the side and making the ( \ ™ 
kick at right angles to 

the direction from FIG. Vil 


which the ball was 

rolled. A ball rolled from the right side 
should be kicked with the left foot, and 
vice versa. The reason for this is to apply 
an opposing force against the force of 
the ball’s direction. Insist on the use of the 
instep in this kick also. The same methods 
of testing accuracy of control may be used 
as were used in the control of a stationary 
ball. 


The toe kick 


In kicking for distance the instep is by 
far the most accurate kick to be used, 
although it is somewhat advisable to allow 
for use of the toe here. As the distance of 
the kick increases, it is necessary to exe- 
cute it with the left foot as far to the rear 
of the ball as possible, and under the cir- 
cumstances it is quite difficult to reach the 
ball with the instep. 


Much care must be taken in -allowing 
for such a kick, because it is extremely in- 
accurate considering the importance of 
surface control on the ball. The toe kick 
should only be used when the ball is sta- 
tionary and a long high kick for distance 
is desired. There is only a limited section 
of the ball where the toe may be placed in 


ALL-RUBBER 
SUPPORTER 


Entirely of fine, white rubber. Easy to 
wear, easy to wash, stays in place, 
yields to the body. 

Smooth, non-chafing edges. 


Being all rubber, it can not absorb 
sweat or odors, nor carry infection. 


If your sporting goods dealer does 
not have it, send us his name and we 
will see that you are supplied. 

THE SEAMLESS RUBBER CO. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


HIGH GRADE HOSPITAL RUBBER 


GOODS FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS 


é 
| 
S. 
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Perfects KANTLEEK All-Rubber Valve 


NEW TROUBLE-PROOF DESIGN 


“Seamless (SR)” Bladders are now equipped _low, quick inflation and positive air seal are 
with this new valve. In efficiency and ease of | assured. This design ends for all time needle 
operation, it makes all other valves obsolete. lubricants, insertion trouble and slow leaks. 
It has no mechanical parts to get out of order If your sporting goods dealer cannot supply 
or refuse to work, no keys or caps to lose. Due __ balls and bladders with this new valve, write 
to entirely new construction, described be- us, giving his name. * 


A moulded hous- 
ing of fine white 
rubber is vulcanized 
into (and made a part 
of) the bladder. 


2 An expansion-plug of rich, live, 
long-lasting rubber, larger than 
the opening in the housing,- is con- 
siderably stretched during the insert- 
ing. This plug is permanently inserted 
at the factory. 


AN ENTIRELY NEW 
VALVE PRINCIPLE! 


A threaded metal needle slips 

readily between the expansion- 
plug and its housing for quick and easy 
inflation or deflation. 


As the needle is with- 


drawn, the expansion- 
BLADDERS WITH KANTLEEK 
ALL-RUBBER VALVES ARE 
AVAILABLE IN BOTH CEMENT- | 
The hi elastic e -pl to 
| housing, thereby hermetically sealing the bladder. 


THE SEAMLESS RUBBER CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
OLDEST AND LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF BLADDERS 


Pioneer in Bladder Valve Design 


WHATEVER BALLS OR BLADDERS YOU BUY BE SURE THEY HAVE THE KANTLEEK VALVE 


— 
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MUSCLES 


KNOTTED 


WITH PAIN? 


..- here’s quick relief 


T’S just like untying a knot when 

you soothe away the ache from 
a muscle kinked with pain—with 
Absorbine Jr. 

When you rub on this wonderful 
liniment the misery vanishes like 
snow before a warm Spring sun. 
Massaged into all the sore spots, it 
spreads a wonderful soothing balm. 
A grand warm feeling—a pleasant 
glow penetrates to the deepest seat 
of soreness. As the warmth steals 
in—the pain steals OUT! __ 

Muscle pains simply can’t linger 
long when Absorbine Jr. gets to 
work. 

That’s why for 40 years Absorbine 
Jr. has been such a standby of 
coaches, athletes and trainers. If you 
haven’t a bottle on your bathroom 
shelf— you should have. There’s 
nothing that can take its place for 
bruises, strains, sprains or any 
muscle ailment. Price, $1.25. For 
free sample write W. F. Young, Inc., 
338 Lyman Street, Springfield, 
Mass. In Canada: Lyman Building, 
Montreal. 


ABSORBINE JR. 


For years has relieved sore muscles, aches, bruises, 
cuts, sprains, abrasions, sleeplessness, 
“ATHLETE'S FOOT’ 


order to accomplish successfully the kick, 
namely, just below the horizontal center 
and directly in the vertical center. If 
kicked in the center or above the center, 
the ball cannot rise, and the result is a 
grounder. If kicked to one side or the 
other of the vertical center, the ball will 
not go straight ahead. This kick can be 
mastered only after long practice. (FIG. 
III.) 


Fly balls 


Following the completion of work on 
ground balls, with scoring tests available 
for each type of kick, we come next to the 
control of a fly ball or one which has not 
yet come in contact with the ground and 
is in motion. First we must consider trap- 
ping to insure adequate correct position 
for kicking. For a fly ball which is near 
the ground at point of trapping, it is well 
to use the sole of the foot as in the rolling 
ground ball, although care must be taken 
that the ball does not bound too far from 
the pupil in so doing. Next is that ball 
which is near the ground but too high for 
a sole trap. This is a very difficult move- 
ment and much depends upon the ability 
of a pupil to time the flight of the ball 
accurately. First the pupil must get direct- 
ly in front of the ball as it is about to 
bounce. The object then is to cup the ball 
between the shins and the ground allowing 
as little rebound as possible. This is done 
by bending both knees over the ball just 
as it hits the ground, with the weight of 
the body supported on the toes, thus afford- 
ing ample room for the ball to bound into 
the trap that has been formed. In most 
cases the ball will bound away from such 
a trap and stress upon immediately follow- 
ing the ball to insure possession. The kick 
which follows may be taken with either 
foot. (FIG. IV.) 


Body trap 


Next in line of ball control comes the 
use of the body in trapping, effective with 
a ball which is coming in a rather horizon- 
tal flight about waist high. In such a case 
it would be difficult to use the feet in trap- 
ping the ball, hence the body forms the 
cup which arrests the flight of the ball. 
This is done by bending at the waist so 
that the ball lands in the hollow thus 
formed, but at the time the body must 
break the force of the ball’s flight by “rid- 
ing” with the ball, or bending still more 
at the moment of contact. (FIG. V.) In 
the case of a fairly fast moving ball there 
will naturally be some rebound, necessitat- 
ing an immediate follow-up to secure pos- 
session. When the ball is moving rather 
slowly, control may be governed so that it 
will drop to the ground fairly close to the 
trapper. When the ball is higher up than 
the waist it must be chested (FIG. VII) 
unless it is high enough to be headed. 

For girls the method of chesting is ac- 
complished by allowing them to fold the 
arms across the chest, although care must 
be taken to confine the use of the arms to 
just such a procedure. 

Following the trapping of a fly ball 
comes the technique of kicking the ball on 
the fly. This may be approached in a very 
simple manner by arranging the pupils in 
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a circular formation and having a tosser 
stand in the center of the ring to throw 
the ball to each pupil in turn. As the toss 
is made the kicker lifts the ball back to the 
tosser with an instep lift kick just before 
it bounds on the ground. Fairly accurate 
tossing is necessary to allow the kicker to 
maintain a good position for executing the 
kick. As proficiency increases, the distance 
of the toss may likewise be increased until 
it is no longer feasible to cover the dis- 
tance with a throw. The theory of position 
and closeness to the ball is to be applied 
here also, with the added condition that the 
higher the ball is to rise, the higher it must 
be from the ground at point of kicking, 
as the height of the ball’s rise depends 
upon the point in the leg swing at which 
it is kicked. 


With the kicking of a fly ball it is well 
to teach the drop kick, or that movement 
whereby the ball is kicked immediately 
after it comes in contact with the ground. 
This also depends largely upon accurate 
timing as the leg swing must be made so 
that the foot meets the ball exactly as it 
leaves the ground on its rebound flight. 
(FIG. VI.) 


Heading 


The use of the head in soccer as an or- 
ganized game is quite essential, as the use 
of the hands and arms is barred, and the 
teaching of the use of the head is quite 
simple as far as fundamental work is con- 
cerned. The chief problem is developing 
confidence in the beginner who is usually 
afraid that the force of a blow from the 
ball taken on the head will prove painful. 
This may be accomplished by starting work 
with very short tosses or by allowing the 
pupil to toss the ball for heading himself. 


For best results it is wise to illustrate 
to the pupil that the ball must be headed 
with that part of the forehead where the 
skin and hair meet at the hairline. This 
contact should be made with the eyes open 
and on the ball. At first, passive heading 
should be taught in which the ball is mere- 
ly allowed to bounce off the forehead with 
no impetus given by bodily movement. If 
the pupil faces front or the direction from 
which the ball is to be tossed, this is easily 
done and after it becomes apparent that 
the force of the ball will not prove painful, 
a slight forward motion of the head will 
serve to introduce the movement of active 
heading, wherein the force of the ball is 
enhanced by another force supplied by the 
pupil. More force can be applied by facing 
the pupil to one side so that there is a 
sideward motion of the body with the head 
turned to the ball allowing for increased 
power. 


Heading for direction and accuracy may 
be made competitive by scoring as in kick- 
ing, as may be heading for distance. Head- 
ing to the side is sometimes done with the 
side of the head, but it is better to have 
the pupil get into such a position that the 
forehead is used. Care should be taken 
that the pupil keep the forehead up well 
enough so that the ball does not merely 
scrape off the top of the head. Also there 
is the danger of heading with the eyes 
closed and having the ball land on the nose 
or some other part of the face. By using 
[Concluded on page 33] 
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THE VOTE ON TOBACCO’ 


than any other since the beginning of 

the Era of Supervised Athletics, that 
problem is tobacco. The post-war popular- 
ization of cigarette smoking, brought about 
largely through advertising, has made the 
coach’s problem none the less annoying. 

In the good old days when the “better 
people” called cigarettes “coffin nails,” the 
coach could merely point out the flat- 
chested, yellow-fingered cigarette-smoking 
young men of the pool room and saloon, 
and remind his players that they too would 


|: one problem has beset coaches more 


of tobacco on athletes. One hundred and 
two replies were received. They showed 
that a large majority of the respondents 
oppose the use of tobacco by athletes. 
Unfortunately, the questionnaire did not 
designate the age of the athlete under con- 
sideration. Moreover, the respondents in- 
cluded both college coaches and directors 
and secondary school coaches and directors. 
But the fact that the entire group, most 
of whom were college coaches and direc- 
tors, voted 79 to 12 in expression of their 
belief that smoking retards the physical 
development of a boy and therefore does 


QUESTIONS 
No. 1 


REPLIES 


Indefinite or 
Affirmative Negative Unanswered 


Do you believe that smoking retards the physical develop- 
ment of a boy and therefore does him permanent physical 


harm? 
No. 2 


79 12 11 


Does smoking in moderation, say, not more than five cigar- 
ettes a day, handicap a boy in athletics even if the smoking 
habit was formed after he was grown or nearly grown? 71 16 15 


No. 3 


Do you believe that it helps an athlete to any appreciable 
extent to stop smoking in training season (or seasons) if 


he is a regular smoker at other times? 


No. 4 


87 6 7 


Has it been your observation that improvement shown by 
non-smoking athletes was more consistent and greater than 


that shown by athletes who are smokers? 


No. 5 


Are athletes who are non-smokers more easy to discipline 
and therefore better workers than athletes who smoke? 61 17 21 


No. 6 


As a general proposition have you found the non-smoking 
athlete .a more valuable member of a team than the 


smoker? 
No. 7 
Did you smoke when a school boy? 


No. 8 
Did you smoke when a college student? 


15 79 16 


go the way of the seared flesh if they did 
not stay away from cigarettes. 

The present-day coach is not so likely 
to generalize in this manner. He may be 
just as strongly opposed to the use of to- 
bacco as were his Puritanical forbears, but 
to justify his position on the question of 
sifcing he must be able to produce scien- 
tific testimony to support it. This he can 
do by reading some of the modern works 
on the subject. At present there is a differ- 
ence of opinion among the scientists, mak- 
ing it possible for the coach who is not 
opposed to the use of tobacco by his play- 
ers to gain scientific support for his posi- 
tion, too. 

For the purpose of observing the pres- 
ent-day attitude of the nation’s outstand- 
ing coaches on the subject of smoking by 
athletes, Mr. John Scott Walker, faculty 
adviser in athletics at the Woodberry For- 
est School in Virginia, recently sent to 140 
coaches and athletic directors a question- 
naire seeking their opinions on the effects 


him permanent physical harm, indicates 
that the affirmative vote on this question 
would have been even larger had the re- 
spondents all, been coaches of secondary 
school groups. 

The results of the questionnaire are here- 
with published, through the kindness of 
Mr. Walker, who comments: 

“Letters received and notations made on 
the questionnaire indicate that some of our 
best known authorities on athletics have 
devoted much time to a consideration of 
the effects of tobacco on the human body. 
On this subject, too, many books have been 
written. Tobaccoism by J. H. Kellogg, 
M.D., LL.D., F.A.C.S., superintendent of 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium, Mich., is vio- 
lently anti-tobacco, while Dr. W. L. Men- 
denhall’s book Tobacco, in the “Harvard 
Health Talk” series, will afford smokers 
considerable comfort. The latest edition of 
How To Live, put out by the Life Exten- 
sion. Institute, has an excellent chapter on 
the effects of the use of tobacco.” 


New Ideas for 


Health Teaching 


Begin Your 
Subscription 
Now With the 


September Issue— 
Special School Number 


Practical new ideas for health teaching every 
month—that’s what HYGEIA, the Health Maga- 
zine, offers you. Published by the American 
Medical Association, HYGEIA can command the 
writings of authorities in the various fields of 
health and medicine. Each issue brings you a 
wealth of authentic information on health prob- 
lems of vital interest to the individual, the school 
and the community. Articles in simple, non- 
technical language deal with the causes and ee 
vention of disease, handling of epidemics, child 
health problems, mental health, sex education, 
school athletics, diet and nutrition, weight con- 
trol, exercise and sture, rest and recreation. 
The material is so diversified that it can be u 
by teachers in nursery schools as well as in high 

ool, It is sparkling with new ideas for moti- 
vating health i 7 for correlating it with 
other subjects. Use HYGEIA for oral topics, 
dramatizations, poster making, scrap books, health 
clubs, reference material. Seury page offers a 
new idea. But, in addition, there is a depart- 
ment for teachers. 


“SCHOOL AND HEALTH” 


This department is conducted by Dr. J. Mace 

dress, well known author of texts on health 
teaching. He discusses mew trends in health 
teaching, reviews new books and material on the 
subject, and gives concrete examples of success- 
ful health teaching projects reported by teachers 
from all over the country. This department for 
teachers is full of usable suggestions each month. 


pecial Offer 
6 months of 
HYGEIA 


with 48-page book 


“HEALTH 
TEACHING $ 
PLANS FROM 
HYGEIA” 


—27 concrete examples of 
health teaching in various sf 
schools, including projects on supervised 
lunch periods, organizing and operating a 
health club, and a balanced diet experiment 
with animals—from Dr. Andress’ department 
in HYGEIA. 


SC-9-33 


AMERICAN MeEpICcAL ASSOCIATION. 
535 North Dearborn Street, Chicago 


Enclosed is $ for 6 months’ 
eg to HYGEIA, the Health Magazine, 
with “Health Teaching Plans from Hygeia,” at 
$1.00 each. 
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D 35 


Dubow’s Basket Ball D35 and 
Foot Ball D45 approved by the 
National Federation of State 
High School Athletic Associa- 
tion. Made of the finest selected 
pebbled grain cowhide specially 
tanned for this purpose. Double 
lining of highest grade fabric; 
equipped with an improved type 
of valve bladder easily inflated. 
Each ball is inspected at the 
factory by a representative of 
the National Federation. 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER 
Write For Our New Catalog 


BJ. A. Dubow Manufacturing Co. 


ASKET BALLS and FOOT BALLS 
make coaching easier and playing 
better. They are made to help the player's 
game, Their reliability and performance 
is such that they give confidence to the 
player and improve his playing. Further, 
Mr. Coach or Athletic Director, you will 
be interested to know that Dubow Balls 
are priced low enough to meet your most 
economical budget. It will indeed pay you 
to switch over to Dubow Balls. 


D 45 


1907-13 MILWAUKEE AVE., Dept. D-9, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Try TILITE 
for Yourself 


TILITE is unsurpassed for cleaning 
tiled swimming pools, locker and 
shower rooms, baths, tiled flooring—in 
fact, all tiled surfaces. Easy and simple 
to use. Just sprinkle on wet tiled sur- 
face and scrub with wet brush or 
cloth, flush with clean water and the 
tile will’ be spotlessly clean and polished 
—will look like new. 


Having no soap content, TILITE 
leaves a surface that cannot become 
slippery under wet feet. 


TILITE is Absolutely Safe 


for tile and cement—will not scratch 
or mar the face of tile in any way, 
nor will it eat the cement from be- 
tween the tiles. 

Let TILITE demonstrate what it can 
do. Your name and address on the 


WE DO PART 


margin of this ad will bring you a 
one-pound free sample, with which 
you can make your own tests. See how 
quickly it removes rust and other hard- 
to-remove stains and soil that are not 
touched by ordinary cleaners. 


STERLING PRODUCTS COMPANY 
R 


EASTON, PENNA. 
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Interscholastic 
[Continued from Page 18] 


worked out according to which the clas- 
sification was made. This classification 
was made before the season’s schedule 
commenced, and the boys eligible for the 
first game remained so for the season (un- 
less of course they violated some of the 
other rules regarding scholarship, be- 
havior, etc.). The prolonged temptation to 
train down was thus eliminated since meas- 
urements were taken but once during the 
season. 

Aecording to the table of exponents as 
worked out for the Four-point System, 
boys were automatically divided into three 
groups, Classes A, B, and C, according to 
the sum of the individual’s exponents. 

This system was employed by schools in 
the California Interscholastic Federation 
for some time, but criticism grew to be 
direeted against the inclusion of class in 
school on the grounds that physical devel- 
opment, not mental progress should be 
considered. A Three-point System was 
therefore devised which has been in use 
in many leagues in the Federation for the 
past few years. Under this system, 130 ex- 
ponents is usually the dividing line between 
the class A and the Class B teams. A boy 
who exceeds the maximum height or weight 
permitted for a particular class is auto- 
matically relegated to the next larger class 
regardless of the total number of his ex- 
ponents. 

For fall and winter sports, the classifica- 
tion is made before October 1, and the 
ages figured up to that date, while for 
spring athletics the measurements are 
taken before March 1, with the ages com- 
puted as of that date. 

In both systems, a pound in weight or 
an inch in height might make a difference 
of several exponents. To obviate this con- 
dition, a new system is now being tried 
out in some leagues. 

According to this new plan, a point is 
given for each month in the age, each half- 
inch in height and each pound in weight. 
This method results in a much larger set 
of exponents and the reduction of a pound 
or two in weight does not make much dif- 
ference in the total number. Hence it tends 
to discourage forced reducing on the part 
of border-line athletes. It will undoubtedly . 
plaee a boy more exactly in the correct 
class than either of the other two plans. 
However, the Three-point System is still 
in general use, and it will probably be 
some time before the new plan is widely 
used. 


New Three-point System 


One exponent is given for each month in 
age, each 1/, inch in height, and each pound 
in weight. 


Class A—475 and above 
Class B-—445-474 inclusive 
‘Class C—415-444 inclusive 


Example: Age, 15 years, 2 


months (182 months)........ 182 exponents 
Height, 66 inches (132 

half inches) 132 

Weight, 120 pounds ......... 120 


Sum of Exponents 434—Class C 
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Practice has shown that the only way to 
prevent boys from training down is to 
keep the date of measuring a secret. If 
the date is known, boys will sometimes go 
to great lengths to qualify for a limited 
team. Cases have been reported where an 
athlete reduced more than twenty pounds 
in order to qualify as a member of the 
Class B team. 


The physical dangers of this reducing 
are apparent. It does no harm for a boy 
to take off a few pounds by exercise, but 
when he starves himself for days before 
the measuring date and takes a strong 
physic to aid the process, he is weakening 
his resistance to disease, and perhaps un- 
dermining his health. 


To avoid the questions that arise when 


the boys are weighed by their own coach, 


it is the custom here to have the measur- 
ing done by a coach from another school, 
This exchange has been productive of bet- 
ter feeling and less criticism. Probably a 
much better method would be to have one 
man make the rounds, taking with him his 
own scales and measuring apparatus and 
doing the job at all of the schools on the 
same day. More uniform results would be 
obtained in this way. Always, the weights 
are to be taken without clothing, the 
height without shoes, and fractions of 
inches and pounds are to be disregarded. 


The ages (and class where the Four- 
point System is used) must always be sent 
out from the principal’s office. 


There are many and manifest advan- 
tages to the multiple team plan. When a 
school is represented by three basketball 
teams, the equipment is enjoyed by a large 
number of students instead of by a re- 
stricted group. Thus the per-pupil cost is 
greatly reduced. While this sort of econ- 
omy may not reduce taxes in the imme- 
diate future, it will reduce the boy problem 
in a community, and may effect real sav- 
ings in avoiding the costs of juvenile de- 
linquency. 

Moreover, boys, because of size, are not 
denied the joys of the game. Many a boy, 
small for his years, has genuine ability, but 
he cannot compete successfully with boys 
larger than himself. Then, too, many a 
bright youngster graduates from high 
school while he is still young and small. He 
has been denied the right to participate 
(in case there is but one “big” team), while 
the mentally slow boy who is older, larger, 
and more mature, has been the star ath- 
lete. Under the class system, there is a 
team for boys of all sizes. They compete 
against their own kind and derive the 
benefits of group competition. 


From the athletic director’s point of 
view, too, there is much to be said con- 
cerning the desirability of several teams. 
It commends itself to the public who grad- 
ually come to see that the game itself is 
more important than the victory. Public 
interest instead of centering upon one 
team, is divided between two or three, and 
emphasis is placed upon participation, 
rather than upon victory. There is, accord- 
ingly, less demand that the coach produce 
a winning team or forfeit his job. 


The more boys who participate, the 
larger the number of patrons who are in- 
terested. When the taxpayers see for them- 
selves that the investment is a profitable 
one, they will not object to the expenditure. 


Modern Athletic Equipment 
Z-1-P-S with a PRENTICE 


Experienced athletic directors know 
how important it is to have efficient 
and dependable equipment for their 
teams. And progressive coaches, 
who keep an observant eye on de- 
velopments, also know that from 
sweat shirts to blocking pyramids, 
from side-line jackets to uniform 
bags, the latest sports wear and 
athletic equipment z-i-p-s with a 
Prentice Dependable‘Slide Fastener. 


With its ease of operation, its 
holding strength, and its constant 
suggestion of crisp cOmpetence, the 
Prentice Dependable is right in 
tune with the spirit of sport—its 
swift sure action and rugged dependability are closely akin 
to the skill and staying power of the well-trained athlete. 


Made in a variety of styles and sizes, the Prentice Depend- 
able Slide Fastener meets every need for a modern closure. 
Rust-proof and durable, not affected by exposure to snow or 
rain, this sturdy fastener launders perfectly. Specify the 
Prentice Dependable on all apparel and equipment that you 
order for your teams—Prentice Dependable Slide Fasteners 
are fully guaranteed. 


If you are figuring on some special sports wear or athletic 
device that needs a quick sure closure, write to our Experi- 
mental Division, giving full details; we will be glad to 
cooperate with you in determining which of the many 
Prentice applications will best serve your purpose. 


THE G. E. PRENTICE MFG. CO., New Britain, Conn. 


Manufacturers for 20 years of Distinctive ® Personal Hardware 


New York: 200 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 25 E. Jackson Boulevard 
Pacific Coast Representatives: 
Dolliver & Bro. 


call 
San Francisco « Los Angeles 
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Crow About Our... 


ANDY KERR 
Red Raider Line 

Football Equipment 


IS YOUR TEAM 


PROPERLY EQUIPPED with 
Andy Kerr Footballs 
Andy Kerr Helmets 
Andy Kerr Shoulder Pads 
Andy Kerr Football Pants 


Have your received your FREE Booklet on 
“HOW TO FORWARD PASS” by the 
famous Andy Kerr? 


also 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FALL 
AND WINTER CATALOG 


KEN-WEL SALES COMPANY, 


DEPARTMENT SC-3 


UTICA, N. Y. 


INC. 
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Blocks 


[Continued from Page 8] 


moving to the path of the play, the cross- 
body block is used. It is principally used 
by linemen. If a lineman comes out of the 
line to run in the interference, the opening 
left by him must be closed by an adjoin- 
ing team-mate with this block. It is the 
most frequently used block of a center in 
a balanced line, who must prevent his op- 
ponent from getting to the off tackle plays. 

To execute the blocker first steps to the 
side and forward in the direction the play 
is going. With this forward foot he drives 
in low with the side of his body and comes 
to a position with his hands and feet on 
the ground. If his opponent ‘should at- 
tempt to jump over him, he rises up with 
his back to prevent it. To prevent his op- 
ponent from getting around him he stays 
in close contact and moves with him. To 
do this effectively the blocker must de- 
velop a sensitivity along the side of his 
body by which he will diagnose the slight- 
est intention of his opponent. 


Roll block 


The roll block is the most effective block 
to be used by a single man in the open 
field. It is used by all men in returning 
punts or kick-offs and in cutting down the 
secondary ahead of a play. A_ backfield 
man must use it when he is assigned to 
block an end alone. 

The blocker must gain a lot of mo- 
mentum and dive with his body horizontal 
to his opponent and parallel to the ground. 
He gets contact as low as possible on the 
defensive man, taking care only to avoid 
being jumped over. Simultaneously the 
blocker must roll towards his opponent and 
cut his feet out from under him. Under the 
new rules the offensive man must get con- 
tact before he leaves his feet. Some men 
like to feint a shoulder block and follow 
through with the roll block. Feinting aids 
materially in getting the opponent in an 
advantageous position; the blocker should 
make the defensive man believe he is to be 
blocked to the opposite direction. 


Knee block 


If an opponent starts to slip away from 
a eross-body or shoulder block, the knee 
of the inside leg may be drawn up behind 
his forward knee and pulled up tight to 
the body while rolling towards him. This 
is known as the knee block. It is not effec- 
tive when used by itself because proper 
contact can be gained only by following 
another block Which at least momentarily 
holds the defensive man in an applicable 
position. 


High low block 


The common use of this block is to pro- 
duce a quick opening in the line. The ob- 
ject of two offensive men is to throw a 
defensive man off his feet and away from 
the path of the ball. A common illustra- 
tion of the principle of this block is the 
playground stunt of youngsters in which 
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one boy will sneak behind an unsuspecting 
victim while another has his attention and 
pushes him over. The principal difference 
in football technique is that the defensive 
man has a view of both opponents and is 
expecting the block. Therefore the man in 
the low position must in no way give an 
indication of his plans but must stride out 
long with his outside foot as though he 
were going down the field. He then drives 
back over the legs of his opponent with 
the side of his body, making contact be- 
hind and below his opponent’s knees. The 
upper man hesitates momentarily to allow 
the defensive man to attempt to go through 
the exposed opening left by his team-mate 
and then uses a straight shoulder block to 
drive him over the partner. The block is 
most effective when the men get contact 
at precisely the same time. 

Occasionally this block may be used by 
two backfield or a backfield man and a 
lineman working together to take out an 
opposing end or tackle. However, much 
practice is needed to get correct timing to 
produce results. The offensive men should 
feint as though they were going to get 
shoulder to shoulder contact, but just be- 
fore it is made the outside man should 
quickly make a low long stride and get 
contact behind the opponent. 

Other blocks than those mentioned above 
are used by some men, but in most cases 
they are only slight variations or combina- 
tions of these. From these fundamental 
blocks others might be devised to fit the 
specific abilities of any particular man. 
Some men are specialists at one or two 
blocks and use only those. However, any 
man will be more effective if he is able to 
quickly diagnose the circumstances and 
efficiently apply the best block. If he is not 
able to use all well, it is better to use a 
poorer block and get results than to use 
the wrong one ineffectively. 


The Football Season Opened 
Aug. 24, East Beating West 


In order that the Century of Progress 
Exposition should not be without its big- 
time football contest, a game between 
those vague rivals, East and West, was 
arranged for Soldier Field, Chicago, Aug. 
24, at night. College stars made up the two 
squads. The East, with three Minnesota 
players in the starting lineup, two Purdue, 
one Michigan (who turned out to be worth 
at least three others), one Northwestern, 
one Ohio State, one Notre Dame, one 
Nebraska, and one Tulane. The only player 
from an Atlantic seaboard institution on 
the East squad was Summerfelt of the 
Army. The West had seven Southern Cali- 
fornia players in its starting lineup; also 
two from the University of California, one 
from Washington, one from Gonzaga. 

The East won, 13 to 17, due largely to 
the running and passing of last season’s 
unanimous all-American quarterback, 
Harry Newman of Michigan; and the 
punting and plunging of Fullback Horst- 
man of Purdue. 

Head coach for the West was Howard 
Jones; for the East, Dick Hanley. A crowd 
of 45,000 saw the game. 
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“The strongest leather of its 
weight used in shoes.” That 
unqualified statement stands 
as a tribute to Kangaroo, explains why for years it has 
been considered the finest leather that can be used in 


athletic shoes that demand both strength and flexibility. 


From every standpoint of safety and performance, shoes 
for football, baseball, hockey or track should be made 
from genuine Kangaroo. Under the gruelling wrenches 
and the punishing demands of quick starts or sudden turns 
it won’t give way or tear as easily as other leathers. Yet it 
doesn’t add dead weight—light and pliable, it quickens 
the feet for the subtle feints of championship play, adds a 
split second of speed to short, sudden sprints. And 
Kangaroo brings the athlete off the field feeling as foot 
happy as when he checked in. 


When you order shoes for your varsity, scrub or dormi- 
tory teams (the latter deserve safety and health for their 
feet, too), remember that “kangaroo sides”, “kangaroo 
calf” or “kangaroo horse” are not genuine kangaroo. 
Only genuine Kangaroo has the peculiar fibre structure 
that is light, pliable, airy—and 17% stronger, weight for 
weight, than any other leather used in shoes. 
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with a well-stocked first- 
aid cabinet... 


For combating inflamma- 
tion and congestion and 
for relieving pain in the 
first-aid treatment of 


MUSCLE 
AND OTHER BRUISES 


STRAINS 
DISLOCATIONS 
SPRAINS 
PULLED TENDONS 
FRACTURES 
CHARLEY HORSE 


you will need to have al- 


ways available a can of 


INFLAMMATION’S 
ANTIDOTE 


DENVER 


CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 


163 VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sugar 


[Continued from Page 9] 
quasi-psychology. Any thoroughgoing psy- 
chologist can show the unreliability of such 
a judgment. 

Several Harvard investigators, under 
the direction of Dr. W. B. Cannon, 
experimenting on dogs, found that prelim- 
inary injections of glucose in the blood 
had no effect upon the time of onset of 
fatigue; and also that there could be an 
abundance of sugar in the blood (without 
any preliminary injections) and yet that 
the dogs showed all the symptoms of 
fatigue. Dr. Rakestraw found that even 
after an exhaustion, due to fifteen minutes 
of stair climbing, there was plenty of 
sugar in the blood. H. T. Edwards, T. K. 
Richards and D. B. Dill made observations 
on Harvard football players. They found 
that the sugar content of the blood was 
always a great deal higher than normal 
(sometimes doubled) even in the second 
varsity players playing without spectators. 
This evidently did not depend either upon 


‘any special diet or preliminary ingestion 


of sugars, since second varsity players 
were not on the special diet and were not 
given any sugar before the game. The same 
results were obtained on two high school 
football teams. 


The peak of increase of sugar in the 
blood was reached at about the middle of 


‘ the game. Some of these men were tested 


on the treadmill in the laboratory. They 
ran about 1.5 miles in 15 minutes and 
showed a slight decrease in blood sugar 
percentage. This proves that the increase 
in blood sugar was due to emotional fac- 
tors—the excitement of the game, the 
cheering of the spectators, etc. 


Prolonged muscular work associated 
with poor body conditions may lead to a 
marked decrease of sugar in the blood. 
Whereas in those marathon runners that 
finish blood sugar is either normal or 
slightly decreased, in men completely ex- 
hausted and dropping out, Dr. Best found 
only half of the normal content (0.05% 
instead of 0.10%). 


Now let us draw some conclusions. 


Our muscles contain from 4 to 1% of 
glycogen, and if the average weight of 
muscles is about 40% of the body weight 
then a man of 70 kilograms (154 pounds) 
will have from 140 to 280 grams of gly- 
cogen. This can furnish enough energy for 
from 56,916 to 1,138,320 foot-pounds— 
enough to run 100 yards at the rate of 10 
yards per second from six to twelve times, 
or to walk from 6 to 12 miles at the rate 
of 2 miles per hour. The muscles normally 
never exhaust their reserve glycogen, and 
depend on the constant supply from the 
liver, via the blood stream. In excitement— 
according to Dr. Cannon—the adrenal 
glands are stimulated and produce an ex- 
cess of adrenin, which enters the blood and 
causes the ‘liver to discharge more sugar 
into the blood. The man is then ready for 
any emergency, is ready to flee or to fight. 


Even drinking of cold water may stimu- 
late the adrenal glands, and cause an in- 
crease in blood-sugar content. 


It is obvious that with this physiological 
arrangement there is positively no need 
for ingestion of sugar for competitions of 
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Send for a 


FREE TRIAL 
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are not convinced that COLO is the Best 
Product you have ever used to eliminate 
fumbles, return to us for full credit. 
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short duration. Suppose that you have to 
drive one mile in an ordinary car, and 
already have ten gallons of gas in the tank; 
if you add one more gallon, will it do you 
any good for that mile? 

There is no evidence that ingestion of 
sugar helps in any way, even for such pro- 
longed competitions as football or basket- 
ball. There is some evidence that sugar 
feeding may be useful in very prolonged 
competitions such as the marathon run, but 
even that needs more verification. 

Dr. T. Bolton claims that sugar (can- 
dies) increased the working efficiency of 
office girls, and that it was especially 
noticeable on the girls who were trying to 
reduce. In this case, sugar served as addi- 
tional food since the girls were on in- 
adequate diet. This deserves special con- 
sideration. Some athletes of a very nervous 
type lose appetite in the morning before 
the competition and then suddenly begin to 
feel hungry very close to the time of com- 
petition. Some even feel a slight “hunger 
shaking.” Feeding sugar (especially glu- 
cose) will quickly relieve these symptoms 
by giving a sense of satiety. 

How about the psychological value of 
feeding sugar? This is a question that 
every coach should answer for himself. If 
he wants to act as a medicine man or 
witch-doctor, let him administer sugar and 
also hang a rabbit’s foot around the ath- 
lete’s neck. 

Can sugar cause any harm? Excess of it 
will cause fermentation with gas forma- 
tion and following loss of efficiency. In 
concentrated solution even ten lumps of 
sugar may upset the stomach. Not so long 
ago, some nationally-known college foot- 
ball coaches used as much as two hundred 
grams of sugar on the day before the 
game; they gave it up because of. intes- 
tinal disorders resulting from it. 

The safest and most logical way to ob- 
tain sugar available for strenuous work in 
athletic competition is by the use of a diet 
rich in carbohydrates. 


A table showing the relative merits of well- 
known food products will be sent to readers 
on request. Check coupon on page 40. 

—EDITOR 


[Concluded from page 26] 

the forehead accurately the force of the 
ball is somewhat lessened by the cushioned 
effect of the neck “riding” with the ball. 
In actual game participation instances are 
known where the ball has been headed for 
distances of thirty yards and more with 
no apparent ill effects. It must be stressed 
that the neck be held rigid for efficient 
heading. Interest may be roused by having 
the squads space off so that each pupil 
covers an equal territory, keeping count 
of the number of times that each squad 
heads the ball without allowing it to touch 
the ground. An excellent method for head- 
ing practice is to have the ball suspended 
from some overhead source and letting the 
pupils leave their feet in an attempt to 
forcefully head it. After each successful 
attempt the ball may be raised higher from 
the ground making for increased effort on 
the part of the pupil to reach it. This is 
fine training for use in the game when or- 
ganized on a competitive basis. 
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“One of the great- 
est contributions 
to football in 
many years.” 


Lou Little 
Columbia Coach 


Kic KING 


the American 


FOOTBALL 


By LEROY N. MILLS 


Mr. Mills has made a life study of kicking the 
football. Though he has repeatedly declined offers to 
teach college teams in a professional capacity, his 
remarkable work with high school boys has brought 
him national reputation. And in response to insis- 
tent urging of college and school coaches and play- 
ers, he has written this book telling how he does it. 

Mills’ system of kicking is revolutionary and 
wholly scientific. He teaches by simple methods, 
accurate control of the ball in punting, drop and 
place kicking. He originated the ‘“‘coffin’’ corner 
kick, used with such deadly results by Carideo. 
His book is crammed with practical. easy-to-un- 
derstand information on the one subject about 
which coaches know least—how to kick. 


He Taught Carideo How To Kick 
In an article in The Saturday Evening Post, 
Frank Carideo said: ‘“‘Mills knows more about 
kicking than any one else in the country. He 
teaches fundamentals. There isn’t an angle that 
he hasn't studied. From his -instruction and 
demonstration, I learned to kick a football and 
the value of that kicking was stressed later on.’”’ 
Kicking Will Win This Fall 
Get this book and learn how Mills does it. The 
Mills System will win many college and high school 
games this fall. Illustrated with many graphic 
photographs of Carideo’s famous toe and other 
practical pictures, charts and diagrams. Price $2.56. 


Gc. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
2 West 45th Street New York 
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New Value in a 


STOP WATCH 
BASKET 


5 FOOT 

BALL BALL 

Does the work of an $18 im 

ported stop watch . . . The start- 

ing and stopping is controlled 
from the side lever. _ 


CHROMIUM FINISH CASE 
UNBREAKABLE CRYSTAL 


The Pastor No. 1 Watch only $9.95 
Other Timers for Every Purpose In Stock 


THE PASTOR STOP-WATCH CO. 
43 E. Main St., Waterbury, Conn. 


Orthopaedic football 


THE CONTROL OF FOOTBALL IN- 
JURIES. By Marvin Allen Stevens and 


Winthrop Morgan Phelps. 241 pp. A. 8S. ° 


Barnes Co. $3. 


HE number of fatalities and serious 

injuries attributed to football in re- 

cent years has reached a figure suffi- 
cient to give coaches and all others in 
authority over football players, an in- 
creased awareness of the responsibility 
which they, as guardians as well as instruc- 
tors, are shouldering. 

Last year the Football Rules Committee 
effected changes designed to further pro- 
tect the player without sacrificing, to any 
appreciable extent, features of the game 
which contribute to its popularity. The 
football rules committees* could not change 
much more without seriously exposing the 
game to the loss of some of its major char- 
acteristics. It will not be necessary for the 
rules committees to make further altera- 
tions if the game can be continued to be 
played without unduly risking the lives 
and limbs of its players. The responsibil- 
ity for maintaining this safety is passed, 
for the duration of the playing season, 
from the Rules Committees to the coaches 
and officials. To what extent the officials 
may go in controlling this element of the 
game the rules make clear. As for the 
coaches and the trainers they, at last, 
have an authoritative treatise to which they 
may turn to guide them in making foot- 
ball still more safe. The Control of Foot- 
ball Injuries stands, in the estimation of 
this reviewer, as the most signal contribu- 
tion to scientific and safe football that has 
ever been evolved outside the field of foot- 
ball legislation. In this work, Drs. Stevens 
and Phelps reproduce the results of their 
long study of all sports injuries, and foot- 
ball injuries in particular. 

At Yale, for the past ten years, Dr. 
Stevens, as player, coach and surgeon, and 
Dr. Phelps, as specialist in orthopaedics, 
have made what they call a hobby of all 
sport injuries. They have taken every in- 
jury, minor and major, that is known to 
have occurred in a game, and have told, 
with a minimum of technical terms, the 
story surrounding it. The Yale games and 
practises have been the main laboratory for 
the studies and experiments. A moving 
picture record of every minute of every 
game was kept, primarily as an aid to cor- 
recting the players for future games. But 
the pictures proved of double service, for 
whenever a player was injured, the moving 
picture record of the particular situation 
was carefully studied, allowing Drs. 
Phelps and Stevens to reach conclusions of 
the utmost value to coaches who would 
know how to teach blocking, tackling and 
other skills so as to reduce the liability of 
injury without sacrificing the effectiveness 
of the skill. 

The authors devote page after page to 
the reproduction of pertinent scenes from 


“There are two rules committees in football: 
the National Collegiate A. A. committee, which 
up until last year had the football legislature all 
to itself; and, now in its second year, the Na- 
tional High School Federation committee, which 
makes the rules for the high schools of [llinois, 
Wisconsin, Iowa and Kansas, and any others 


that want to use them. 
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the motion picture record, pointing out in 
generous captions the type of play in- 
volved, what is being attempted, the na- 
ture and probable cause of injury if one 
resulted from the play, and how the injury 
could have been avoided. 

In this way, the authors not only give 
the story of football injuries and how to 
prevent and treat them, but also instruc- 
tion in the best methods to use in execut- 
ing the fundamentals of the game. When 
a coach is given a choice between executing 
a fundamental the more dangerous way 
and the less dangerous way—where it is 
shown that by both ways the desired ob- 
jective can be reached—it is only the irre- 
sponsible coach who will remain indifferent 
to the method he teaches. 

The book stands alone in all the field of 
football literature for the unique service 
it renders the game. All sponsors and 
patrons of the sport become grateful in- 
deed to the Yale doctors for giving them 
this modern guide to scientific football. 

JACK LIPPERT 


Universal football 


SOCCER FOR HIGH SCHOOLS. By 
John Edgar Caswell. 96 pp. A. S. Barnes 
§ Co. $2. 


HE game Americans call soccer is the 
only football that is played the world 
over. Boys who play soccer are par- 
ticipating in the one genuinely interna- 
tional football game, and they would find 
themselves as much at home on the fields 
of Europe and Asia as they do in Albany 
and Milwaukee. : 

The international nature of the’ game, 


while interesting to observe, is unlikely 


ever to be a factor in winning the atten- 
tion of the average American boy from his 
native game of football. When soccer wins 
a new convert (and it has won tens of thou- 
sands of them) it is on its merits as the 
kind of a game boys like to play, however 
much they may dislike being a spectator 
to it. Soccer has speed, continuous action, 
fine skills, teamwork and relative safety. 
It is this last feature which commends it 
to supervisors of school play, especially 
where it is desirable to have an outdoor 
game that can be played by the compara- 
tively unpracticed and unskilled. 

If soccer had a few more thousand en- 
thusiastic coaches like John Edgar Caswell 
it would soon be commanding the attention 
it deserves, even in a country that already 
is devoted to its own spectacular evolution 
of football. In his book, Soccer for High 
Schools, Mr. Caswell has not committed 
himself to prophesying the future of the 
game. He undoubtedly believes, with Pro- 
fessor Jay Nash, whose letter on this point 
appears in the book, that soccer will never 
replace American football, but that it can 
accomplish a worthy end by attracting 
youth who cannot properly be accommo- 
dated in football. 

Mr. Caswell’s book, as a practical guide to 
the teaching of soccer skills and strategy, 
is a thoroughly reliable text, addressed to 
the high school coach and instructor. It is 
adequately illustrated with photographs 
showing young players executing the im- 
portant fundamentals, and with diagrams 
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for group practise of the fundamentals 
and for effective formations under specific 
game conditions. The book would be espe- 
cially valuable in the hands of the instruc- 
tor-of-all-sports whose practical knowledge 
of soccer may be so little as to be embar- 
rassing. J.L. 


No student untouched 


INTRAMURAL ACTIVITIES. By 
Robert Edward Lindwall. 88 pp. 31. Pub- 
lished by the author. 


ROW as fast as they can, intra- 
mural theory, practise and program 
in the junior and senior high schools, 
cannot keep up to that expert from Mani- 
towoc, Mr. R. E. Lindwall, who not only 
has his finger on the pulse of his own local 
program at Lincoln High School, but 
seems to have it on whatever is going on 
intramurally anywhere. Give him credit. 
Mr. Lindwall has made himself known ~ 
dint of hard work and sound theory whic 
he has seen work in practise under his own 
direction. His book Intramural Activities 
—Their Organization and Administration 
in the Junior and Senior High School, is 
an orderly presentation of that program 
for getting everybody into the game, and 
“eradicating the past serious disease of 
‘spectatoritis.’ ” 

It seems that Mr. Lindwall is confirmed 
in the theory that a successful intramural 
director ought to be about as good a pro- 
motor as he is a physical educator. He 
ought to be able to put his program over 
with the boys and girls, and to sell it to 
the papas and mammas at home. If, in 
order to do this, he has to make speeches 
before the Lions’ Club and eat Rotary 
luncheons, that is all part of the day’s 
work. 

One of the features of Mr. Lindwall’s 
book is a chapter on practical program 
set-ups, showing just what is done in sev- 
eral selected schools. The book treats of 
all aspects of organization and administra- 
tion, and, as far as this reviewer can see, 
offers the latest practical word on that 
subject which is in the foreground of every 
modern school administrator’s thoughts, 
whether or not it has yet penetrated to his 
gymnasium and his playfield. 3. he 


Other new books received 


[To be reviewed later] 


SAFETY IN PHYSICAL EDUCA- 
TION IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By 
Frank 8S. Lloyd. 167 pp. $1. National 
Bureaw of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers. 

N.C.A.A. OFFICIAL INTERCOL- 
LEGIATE FOOTBALL GUIDE FOR 
1933. Edited by Walter R. Okeson. 258 pp. 
and detachable section of rules. 35 cents. 
American Sports Publishing Co. 

OFFICIAL INTERSCHOLASTIC 
FOOTBALL RULES for 1933. Edited by 
H. L. Ray and H. V. Porter. 101 pp. Na- 
tional Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations. 20 cents. 

FOOTBALL PLAY SITUATIONS. 
Compiled by H. L. Ray. 63 pp. National 
Federation of State High School Athletic 
Associations. 30 cents. 

GAMES AND GAME LEADERSHIP. 
By Charles F. Smith. 658 pp. $2.50. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

HEALTH WORK AND PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION. National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education. Bulletin No. 17, Mono- 
graph No. 28. 97 pp. 10 cents. United 
States Government Printing Office. 
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ble manufacturers of 
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the “economy of 
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Mahler Textiles, Sell- 
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know about the fabric Street, New York. 


Genuine NARRAGANSETT 


MATS 


for gymnasium, boxing, wrestling, tum- 
bling. Makers of mats and gymnasium 
apparatus for 50 years. Sold directly to 
institutions. Send for circular and low 
factory prices. 
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HERE IS THAT NEW BOOK 


Intramural Activities 


Their izati and administration in the 
sad 
By Robert Edward Lindwall 
B.S. Northwestern University (formerly assist- 
ant in the Department of Intramurals, North- 
western University) 
M.S. University of Wisconsin 
Guy S$. Lowman, Chairman of Physical Educa- 
tion, University isconsin, says in the 
book's introduction: ““‘What I like best about 
Mr. Lindwall's presentation is that the material 
is all practical."" Send one dollar by mail or’ 
der, personal check or cash—Also sent C.O.D. 
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Scholastic 
NOW A WEEKLY 


AST year Scholastic— published 
each fortnight— was regularly 
used by enthusiastic students and 
teachers in the classrooms of more 
than 3,000 high schools. Now, with 
the march of the world’s events 
moving so swiftly, it will bring a 
complete picture and background of 
contemporary life and affairs to the 
classroom EACH WEEK. No in- 
crease in price. Subscription rates 
formerly a bargain for the old fort- 
nightly issues, still apply on the 
weekly. 

Each issue will be at least 32 pages 
with colored cover, offering the same 
unified, lucid coverage of both social 
and cultural subjects. An enlarge- 
ment of student-written departments 
—in keeping with one of Scholastic’s 
primary principles of encouraging 
and stimulating student participation 
—will be the sole fundamental 
change of editorial policy. 

Scholastic is THE ONE magazine 
especially designed for high school 
classroom study. Hundreds of teach- 
ers of English, History and Social 
Studies find it an indispensable aid 
for the study of today’s world, with 
which textbooks obviously can not 
keep up to date. 

It contains short stories, plays, 
essays, critical articles, poems, news 
of current events, and interpretative 
articles—all by leading authors, edu- 
cators, and authorities. In addition 
to a large Student Section, there is 
also a weekly sports article by Jack 
Lippert, editor of Scholastic Coach. 

The cost is only 3 cents a week 
per pupil. And group orders mean 
that in addition to a weekly copy 
of Scholastic in the hands of every 
student, the teacher or class receives, 
absolutely FREE a complete service 
of contemporary adult-magazines! 
*“NO RISK” ORDER COUPON 

To SCHOLASTIC, the National High School 
Weekly, Pittsburgh, Penna. 

Enter my subscription order for 
copies of each y issue of Scholastic for the 
(state whether for semester, or 


school year). 
50c a semester (41/2 months) Orders of 
$1.00 a school year (9 months) 2 or more 

I wish free subscriptions to the folléwing maga- 


zines: 

a Review of Literature 
Monthly Current History 
larpers New Republic 
of Reviews 
Golden Book Outlook 
Current Digest 


survey Graphic 
Mag. of Art Popular Mechanics 
Y. Herald-Tribune Book Section 


Name 

School 

Teacher of: (Subject) 
City or Town 


*A month in which to revise or cancel. 


a Wee 


Quality Magazines 


Or the Teacher’s 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


per 


(50% A SEMESTER, $1.00 A YEAR}} 


This price is for Bulk Order of 2 or more to one address. 
Single subscriptions — $1.50 a year, payable in advance. 


A COMPLETE Periodical Service 


NE FREE Subscription 
to any of these adult 
magazines is given with 
every ten Scholastic paid 
subscriptions. Thus, a teacher ordering 
50 Scholastic subscriptions is entitled to 
free subscriptions to any five magazines 
on the list. If the Scholastic subscrip- 
tions are for the school year, the free 
magazine subscriptions will be for the 
school year. If the Scholastic subscrip- 
tions are for the semester, the free 
magazine subscriptions will be for the 
semester. 

If desired, the total credit may be ap- 


give 
the 


AT 


Every article of importance in literature and 
current affairs is brought to your classroom 
when your students use Scholastic. 


Scholastic—besides its own 32 pages weekly— 
a digest of the best magazine articles of 
eek or month in “Social Studies Sign- 
Posts” and “Literary Leads.” And you get the 
magazines—containing the complete articles— 
NO EXTRA COST with Seholastic sub- 
scriptions. 


plied to additional free 
subscriptions for any 
magazine or magazines 
listed. Thus, the teacher 
entitled to a free subscription to each 
of any five magazines as above, may 
take, instead, two free subscriptions to 
one magazine, two to another, and one 
to a third. Or the total credit of five free 
magazine subscriptions may be applied 
to any one magazine. 

And remember you get a free desk 
subscription for Scholastic with your 
classroom order—in addition to the free 
adult magazine subscriptions. 
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Lateral Pass 
Technique and Strategy 


Fifteen years of successful experi- 
menting with the lateral pass 
offered in book form. Includes 
1933 supplement, and diagrams 
of best lateral pass plays 


By Joe Pipal 


What famous coaches and other 
football authorities say: 


“TIT have read your book on the Lateral 
Pass and commend it to all coaches. You 
have made a splendid contribution.”— 
Dana X. 


“Coach Pipal worked with us at Harvard 
on the Lateral Pass, and is excellent.’’— 
Percy 


“Joe Pipal’s theories on the Lateral Pass 
technique and tactics, are sound and will 
work.’’—WaALLACE WADE. 


“No. one has devoted more constructive 

thinking to the backward pass or made a 

greater contribution to the development 

of this play as a dependable feature of 

attack, than Coach Pipal.”—E. K. 
ALL, 


“You will do the coaches a lot of good.” 
—KNuUTE ROCKNE. 


“Joe Pipal has a mind for original ideas 

in football strategy. Personally he is a 

of fine character and ideals.”"— A. A. 
TAGG, 


“We had Joe Pipal during spring prac- 
tise at Michigan demonstrating the tech- 
nique of the Lateral Pass. I am convinced 
there are great possibilities in this play 
and that Pipal is far in advance of any- 
one else in its development.”—E. : 
WeEIMAN, Princeton Line Coach. 


Write for your copy now, Price $2.50 


J. A. PIPAL 


Occidental College 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


BOOKSHOP SERVICE 
FOR COACHES 


Scholastic Coach conducts a Book- 
shop by mail, through which readers 
may purchase any book at the regu- 
lar price. Among recent books are: 


New Edition of Knute Rockne’s 
“Coaching,” $5. 

Intramural Activities, by R. E. Lind- 
wall, $1. 

Winning Basketball, by Nat Holman, 
$2 


Control of Football Injuries, by 
Stevens and Phelps, $3. 
Soccer for High Schools, by J. E. 
Caswell, $2. 
Kicking the American Football, by 
Leroy Mills, $2.50. 

Send for complete list. 


Also immediate delivery of the Water 
Stunts Chart, 16” x 12” heavy cardboard 
chart diagramming 42 stunts for swim- 
mers, and describing 100 others. Ready 
to hang. Paraffin coated. 25c each to 
school men. 

Basketball Inventory Chart—forms for 
keeping a check on all basketball equip 
ment, from uniforms to whistles. Printed 
- bond paper, 10” x 7”. Ten charts for 


c. 
All sent popes. Send money 
with order. 


Scuorastic Coacn BooxsHop 
155 E. 44th St., New York, N. Y. 


Five Plays 


O the right are diagrammed five 
proven plays against a diamond 
secondary defense, from the Notre 


Dame formation. This sequence con- 


sists of a power play off tackle, a wide 
end run, a reverse, a straight buck, 
and a delayed buck. The details: 


No. |: Off-tackle slant—-Right end 
No. 10 blocks the defensivé left tackle 
in. Right tackle No. 9 blocks the de- 
fensive left guard in. Right guard No. 
8 comes out of the line and leads the 
interference. Center blocks center. 
Left guard No. 7 goes through for the 
safety man. Left tackle No. 6 blocks 
the defensive right guard. Left end 
No. 5 shoulders the defensive right 
tackle and then goes through to get 
the defensive right halfback. Right 
half No. 4 blocks the defensive left 
end out. Quarterback No. 3 teams with 
No. 8 in interference. Fullback No. 2 
starts wide and then cuts inside the 
defensive left end. Halfback No. 1 re- 
ceives the ball direct from center, and 
slants off tackle. 


No. 2: Wide end run — The line 
blocking is identical with that of the 
off-tackle slant. Right halfback No. 4 
feints at the defensive left end and 
then goes through to get the defensive 
left halfback. Quarterback No. 3 
comes around deep as the main inter- 
ferer for left halfback No. 1, who re- 
ceives the ball direct from center, and, 
after faking an off-tackle slant, cuts 
back wide around end./Fullback No. 2 
blocks the defensive left end in. 

No. 3: Reverse—Left end No. 5 
blocks the defensive tackle in. Left 
guard No. 6 blocks the defensive right 
guard in. Left guard No: 7 comes out 
of the line and blocks the defensive 
right end out. Center blocks center. 
Right guard No. 8 goes through to get 
the fullback. Right tackle No. 9 blocks 
the defensive left guard. Right end 
No. 10 goes through to get the defen- 
sive left halfback. The quarterback, 
No. 3, leads the interference off tackle. 
Left halfback No. 1 receives the ball 
and fakes to fullback No. 2 sweeping 
around behind, but gives the ball to 
left halfback No. 4. 

No. 4: Buck—The line blocking is 
all straight ahead as indicated, two 
pairs of linemen working on the de- 
fensive right guard and the center, the 
heart of the objective. Right end No. 
10 shoulders the defensive left tackle, 
and then goes through to get the full- 
back. Right halfback No. 4 makes a 
feint at the defensive left end and then 
goes through to get the defensive left 
halfback. Quarterback No. 3 and left 
halfback No. 1 fake a wide end run, 
the ball going from center direct to 
fullback No, 2. 
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No. 5: Delayed buck — The line 
blocking is the same as for the straight 
buck—all straight ahead line block- 
ing, with the right end, No. 10, shoul- 
dering the defensive left tackle and 
going through to get the fullback. 
Quarterback No. 8 takes a step into 
the center and receives the ball direct. 
He then pivots, faking to give the ball 
to left halfback No. 1, but giving it to 
fullback No. 2, who has delayed mo- 
mentarily. 
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wave YOU 
ORDERED YOURS 


No. | (order by number) 


No. 3 (order by number) 
CH EVERY PLAYER on the 


squad a complete set of 
your plays. The above forma- 
tions, stamped on pocket-size 
sheets of paper 5!/>x4!/, inches, 
ready to mail to you at once, 
packed in a box. 


A useful form to have on hand 
for figuring out plays, and experi- 
menting on paper. 

These forms make advance study 
of plays more accurate and 
pleasurable for your players. 


PRICES 


Postpaid, any of the three 
standard format‘ons. 


For Special Formations 


Cut owt the men above and paste up exactly as 
you want them. Indicate the center if you de- 
sire. Or any other special feature. 


Send money with order to: 


Scholastic Coach Bookshop 


155 E. 44th St., New York, N.Y. 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


The Government Survey 


of Athletics 


[Continued from page 22] 


ber, and November. He had no other con- 
nection with the school. The principal in 
this school reported that after practice 
hours in the evening and even after games 
played away from school the coach would 
not accompany the boys back to the build- 
ing to take care of injuries and supervise 
conduct. In this school the coaching of 
other sports was done by regular faculty 
members who received no extra pay for 
the work. In addition to handling their 
own sports they were called upon to take 
care of members of the football squad at 
the building when they had been released 
by the specially employed coach. Conse- 
quently, a feeling of unfairness had arisen 
among the coaches who were members of 
the faculty. All the funds for athletics 
granted to this school by the board of edu- 
cation were used to pay the salary of this 
special football coach. The persons on the 
faculty who were trying to develop an in- 
tramural sports program, and those who 
were attempting to make interscholastic 
athletics educative, felt that, in this case, 
the board of education was paying its 
money to a person whose point of view 
was anything but educational. 


In a high school in the State of New 
York, in spite of an excellent city-wide 
program of physical education and ath- 
letics, there is still a demand that a nation- 
ally famous football player shall coach the 
football team. At the time this school was 
visited by the investigator the coach re- 
ceived a salary of $450 for the football 
season. His only connection with the school 
was through its football team. Frequently 
he went to games played at his alma mater, 
being absent for days from his own coach- 
ing duties. All other coaches in that high 
school are members of the physical-educa- 
tion staff. 


While visiting a high school in Virginia 
the investigator was told by the principal 
that the school had formerly followed the 
practice of securing its coaches from 
among star athletes in the city. These 
coaches had no connection with the school 
and had no concern for school interests. A 
change of policy occurred. At present all 
interscholastic teams are coached by a 
high-school instructor, who was at one 
time a college athlete. The principal 
emphasized the fact that now the coaching 
is better, many more boys turn out for the 
squads, better teams have been developed, 
and the community is much better satis- 
fied. 


The improvement of conditions in the 
sehools generally, when the plan of em- 
ploying nonfaculty coaches is supplanted 
by the plan of requiring all coaches to be 
members of the faculty, and the dissatis- 
faction (more often than not) with the 
nonfaculty coach, will no doubt make more 
and more rare the cases in which schools 
entrust the athletic instruction of their 
pupils to persons not connected with the 
school. 2 


Alumni and School Athletics 


As far as is revealed by this study, the 
policies and management of interscholastic 
athletics in secondary schools are in no 
way interfered with by the alumni. Only 
one instance was found during visitation 
in which a slight feeling of resentment had 
developed, and that on the part of only 
one alumnus and not of a group. In this 
case an alumnus who was formerly an 
athlete, and had become a hang-over in the 
community, wished to be appointed an as- 
sistant coach in the school. His request 
was not granted. 


In a few schools the alumni are repre- 
sented officially in the athletic organiza- 
tion in the school, serving as committee 
members or councilors. This usually comes 
about, however, through the courtesy of 
the administrators of the school, but (for 
this study) in no case had the policies and 
management of athletics in the schools 
been determined by alumni influence. In 
general it may be said that among second- 
ary schools the relationship of alumni to 
school athletics presents no serious prob- 
lem. 


The press and inter- 
scholastic athletics 


Secondary-school authorities in general 
are much more concerned about the rela- 
tionship of the press to interscholastic 
athletics than about the rélationship of the 
alumni to the athletic program of the 
school. The effect of much publicity on the 
poise and general character of young ath- 
letes is often harmful. The fact that sports 
reporters are in no way connected with 
the school makes the situation more diffi- 
cult. Often these reporters do not have the 
educational viewpoint, and consider pri- 
marily the appeal of their stories to the 
general public, rather than the effect of 
their articles on the athletes themselves. 
Thus, in many cases, coaches and prin- 
cipals are confronted with the task of pre- 
venting their players from becoming pub- 
licity-conscious. 


Of course, much publicity tends to in- 
crease attendance at games. Consequently, 
some coaches and administrators endure 
publicity that endangers the self-com- 
posure of players, rather than imperil gate 
receipts by protesting to reporters. Such a 
case was encountered in a visit to a high 
school in the midwest. The coach admitted 
that the acclaim given players in the local 
newspapers was too much for the good of 
the boys. However, he was aware that pub- 
lieity attracted crowds to the games. Con- 
sequently, in his talks with the reporter he 
requested that stories of games be tem- 
pered, so long as the attendance at games 
did not suffer. It is the conviction of many 
persons that it is an inexcusable error to 
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Number of schools reporting certain problems pertaining to interscholastic 
athletics as formerly but not now troublesome, troublesome at present, and as 
never having been troublesome under the present administrative régime. 


Has never 
Has been (under 
but is no Is at present 
Problem longer present régime) 
trouble- trouble- been 
some some trouble- 
some 
1 2 3 4 
1. Arrangements for athletic contests placed too much upon a com- 
mercial bas 12 33 147 
2. Tendency of the community to interfere in the administration of 
interscholastic athletics 35 43 142 
3. Tendency of the community to rate the suecess of the school in 
terms of athletic success 24 101 115 
4. Relation of the administration to the coach 15 24 146 
5. Salary of coach as compared to that of other staff members............ 11 36 137 
6. Detraction from school work : 33 78 117 
7. Encroachment upon school time 33 61 121 
8. Eligibility of participants 59 82 106 
9. Too few pupils derive benefit 22 160 64 
10. Questionable moral values resulting from too strong a desire to win.. 17 47 129 
11. Pupil transportation, and the conduct of pupils on trips 40 83 117 
12. Conduct of pupils during and after contests 30 32 144 
13. Conduct of spectators during contests 30 89 109 
14. Falling off in scholarship among contestants 14 56 125 
15. Physical hazards to contestants 16 65 108 
16. Tendency to copy colleges in kinds of sport engaged in and in 
manner of conducting them 9 38 125 
17. Tendency among athletic coaches to direct outstanding athletes to 
18. Inducements to high-school athletes offered by private individuals, 
alumni, business men, or other persons interested in certain 
higher institutions 8 44 98 
19. Tendency of athletics to bring into prominence in school life 
20. Tendency toward distorted standards, due largely to newspaper 
21. Keeping up of morale with a losing ...... 
23. Difficulty in getting competent  ...... 
24. Securing proper carry-over value for competitive  ...... 
25. Difficulty of raising money properly to equip teams and main- 
26. Too much time taken from intramural program which benefits the 
many. Physical education teachers put too much emphasis and 
27. Subterfuge in observing rules of 


endanger the poise and character of young 
people for the sake of a burdened turn- 
stile. 


Problems 


One of the most interesting parts of 
this investigation has to do with the prob- 
lems concerning athletics which are at 
present troublesome to the schools, have 
been and are no longer troublesome, and 
have never (under the present administra- 
tive régime) caused special concern to the 
persons responsible for the program of in- 
terscholastic athletics. In order to make 
this inquiry less burdensome to the re- 
spondents and more meaningful to this 


study, a rather complete list of 18 prob- 
lems was suggested in the inquiry form. 
Space was provided in which respondents 
were requested to write in any additional 
problems which were not included in the 
list and which were troublesome to the 
local school. Ten additional problems were 
thus added by the respondents. In filling in 
this section of the inquiry form three types 
of checking were possible, namely, to in- 
dicate whether a problem has been trou- 
blesome but is no longer so, was trouble- 
some at the time of inquiry, and never had 
been (under the present administrative 
régime) troublesome to the school. The re- 
sults of this inquiry are summarized in the 
accompanying table. 


THE USES OF ADHESIVE TAPE 


An interesting and practical method of 
marking, indoor courts with temporary 
lines has been developed and used with 
success by Stuart McCutcheon, athletic 
director of the Victor F. Lawson Y. M. 
C. A., Chicago. It is by laying strips of 
adhesive tape and then shellacking them. 


A feature of this method is that the lay- 
ing out of the courts can be done very 
quickly and the lines on the floor can be 


removed without leaving any trace of the 
marking. Mr. McCutcheon says: 


“Before laying the tape we swabbed the 
floor along the court lines with gasoline 
and let it dry thoroughly. In laying the 
tape we started from a corner and fast- 
ened one end of the strip firmly for about 
12”. The edge at the other end was held 
along the mark about 2” above the floor 
and the strip stretched tightly in this posi- 
tion. Starting from the fastened end it 
was then pressed against the floor by hand 
or with an ordinary rolling pin and rolled 
hard a few times, after which it was given 
a coat of clear shellac.” 


Announcing 
THE 
NATIONAL 
SCHOLASTIC 

| GOLF 
TOURNAMENT 
Sept. 11 to Oct. 20 


Encourage your students to en- 
ter. The tournament is open to 
both boys and girls. Only high 
school students in good stand- 
ing are eligible. See rules below. 


SCHOLASTIC, the nation- 
al high school weekly, is con- 
ducting this tournament as a 
boon to high school golf. There 
is no entry fee, or obligations 
of any sort attached to it. 

Please post this announce- 
ment on your bulletin board. 


THE RULES 


1. Any regularly enrolled high school stu- 
dent in the 9th, 10th, 11th or 12th grade, 
boy or girl, whose eligibility to participate 
in sports has been passed upon by his or 
her high school principal, athletic or physi- 
cal director, may compete in the National 
Scholastic Golf Tournament. 
2. Players will compete against the par of 
the course on which they are shooting. A 
player's final ranking in the tournament 
ilk be determined by the relation of his 
or her score to the par of the course. 
3. Each player must be accompanied over 
the course by at least one other person, 
who also may be shooting a tournament 
round or he may merely be a non-playing 
witness. The score card must bear this sec- 
ond person's signature, attesting to the 
authenticity of the score. The rules of the 
United States Golf Association shall govern 
the play. 
4. Matches must be played between Sept. 
11 and Oct. 20, 1933, inclusive. The high 
school athletic director or physical director 
must approve, in advance, the exact date 
for the player's tournament round of 18 
holes. The 18 holes must be eaves suc: 
cessively; that is, there must no rest 
period or break during the round, and if a 
9-hole course is used, the 10th tee shot 
must follow directly after holing out No. 9. 
5. Players shall use the official score card 
of the course where the round is played. 
In addition to the signature of the witness 
on the card, the card must bear the signa- 
ture of the school athletic director or physi- 
cal director testifying that to the best of 
his knowledge and belief, the round was 
played according to these rules. The score 
card should then be sent at once to Scho- 
lastic Sports Dept., 155 East 44th street, 
New York, N. Y. The full mame and 
initials of the player, with the name and 
address of his or her high school, must 
be clearly written or printed on the card, 
in order to avoid misspelling of names 
when the results are sabuslosed 
6. Matches may be played on amy course 
where the total distance for 18 holes is at 
least 6,000 yards. 
7. Prizes, Boys’ Division: For the best 
score in the United States, a bronze 
plaque, to become the property of the 
player's school. The plaque will bear the 
name and achievement of the winning 
player. A silver trophy, suitably inscribed, 
will, be awarded the winning player, for his 
own possession. For t next nine best 
scores, players will receive suitable silver 
trophies. In the event a tie for first 
place, Scholastic will arrange a play-off of 
18 holes. In event that ties for he next 
nine places involve more than nine players, 
Scholastic will arrange play-offs. 

Girls’ Division: The same plan of prizes 
will be awarded in the Girls’ Division as 
in the Boys’. 
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Carry - Over Values 


WAS a substitute right halfback 
on the Masten Park High School 
football team in Buffalo, and I 
spent most of the season warming the 
bench. The only place we had to prac- 
tise was on a lot behind Lang’s brew- 
ery, and the ever-present odor of sour 


‘mash is the most vivid recollection of 


my football career. Now I never see a 
football game without thinking that I 
am smelling mash.”—Rexrorp Guy 
TuGwe ut, Assistant Secretary of Ag- 
riculture. 


HE teaching of a game is a tech- 
nical subject, and can be only 
adequately handled by those 
trained for Curtis-Ben- 
NeETT, England; Honorary Treasurer 
of the National Playing Fields Asso- 
ciation. 


**i]'T (play days) is a movement that 
should help break down the feel- 
ing of antagonism between schools 

where such has been built up around 

boys’ athletics.’ — Mossex, 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


ABSORBINE, JR. 
[] Free sample 


BAY CO. 


[_] Sample, OrthAletic [_] No. 3 


BECTON, DICKINSON 


Treatment Athletic [] Booklet, 


BIKE-WEB MFG. CO. 
[] Booklet “Guard the 
Vital Zone." 


CENTRAL SPECIALTIES 
chart 


DRAPER-MAYNARD CO. 


EADERS of SCHOLASTIC COACH may use this convenient form to obtain sam- 
ple goods and brochures from the advertisers who announce that they have free 
material to offer those who apply. This form may be sent directly to SCHOLASTIC 
COACH advertising department, 155 East 44th Street, New York, N. Y., from which 
point the advertiser will be notified of the requests. Check carefully what you want. 


FOOD-FOR-ATHLETES 


Booklet “Athletic Inju- BUREAU 50-cup samples. How 
ries and Their Treat- [7] Table showing relative many? 
ment merits of well-known [_] Booklet, “Iron Men and 


food products 


FOOTBALL FORMATIONS 
Sample No.! [] No.2 many? 


Plaster HOOD RUBBER CO. 
[1933-34 Basketball Hints Cataloque 
[] Manual, Prevention and E. P. JUNEMAN CORP. 
"Tennis Hints.” SHOES 
Injuries KEN-WEL SALES 


L] “How to Forward Pass," SCHOLASTIC, your class- 
by Andy Kerr. 


MAHLER TEXTILES 
[-] Sample swatch & color 


Price list, posters Catal 
NARRAGANSETT MA- 

CHINE CO, SPORTSMANS’ MUTUAL 

O Circular, mats, gym ASSURANCE 

PETERSEN & CO. 
Samples Booklet, mats [] Booklet, "The Food 


POST'S BRAN FLAKES 
packages for WILSON-WESTERN 
your students. State how 


[_] New catalogue Sample 
DUBOW MFG. CO. 

Information many. 


(Principal, coach, athletic director, physical directory 


POSTUM 


How to Build Them," 
by Pop Warner. How 


A. J. REACH, WRIGHT & 
DISTON CO. 


RIDDELL ATHLETIC 
[ ] Catalogue 


room magazine 
[] Sample copy 


A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


Value of the Banana.” 


SPORTING GOODS 
New catalogue 


SCHOLASTIC COACH 


formerly manager of the [Illinois 
League of High School Girls’ Athletic 
Associations. 


all things, and beer drinking, like 
swinging Indian clubs, might easily be 
carried too far. But that’s not worry- 
ing me. I have been coaching long 
enough to realize that men who are 
genuinely interested in athletics will 
keep themselves fit. Moreover, I’ve 
been coaching long enough to know 
that hard and fast rules on training 
aren't worth the paper they’re written 
on.”’—H. O. Princeton foot- 
ball and basketball coach. 


HE satisfactions of codperation 

will gradually displace the mo- 

tivations of competition, and the 
whole artificial machinery of marks 
and promotions which leaves the many 
with a sense of half-failure and de- 
creased intellectual energy, will grad- 
ually disappear.’”—Dr. Henry Svuz- 
ZALLO, president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of 


Teaching. 


N moderation beer won’t hurt any- 


burden the quarterback with addi- 

tional rules for their first practice 
games. It is better to give him the 
basic plays and explain to him how 
these may best be used. Some coaches 
throw their entire offense at their team 
in the first week or two of the season 
and expect them to learn by experi- 
ence what plays work best and where. 
I much prefer giving them our several 
basic plays and a check play or two 
on these plays. Then we send our 
quarterback and his team into the 
first scrimmage with this limited at- 
tack, thus, giving the quarterback his 
opportunity to run the team in these 
scrimmages applying the fundamental 
rules without coaching aid or interfer- 
ence. We allow them to handle the 
team on their own.’”—R. E. Han ey, 
Northwestern football coach. 


‘| BELIEVE it is not advisable to 


HOLD THAT TIGER! 


8790 GRAND RIVER 


> YEAH TEAM, FIGHT, FIGHT, FIGHT! < 


Announcing a new complete line of college jackets, pennants, banners, etc. 
Embroidered designs of every description for schools and colleges on the 
famous “KNOCKABOUT” corduroy jackets and warm-up jackets with hood. 
In six colors: Black, Blue, Maroon, Green, Orange and Purple. Prices, $3.95 
up. A postal card will bring full particulars. 


THE COLLEGE EMBLEM SHOP 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


requisitions for your athletic supplies, don’ t 


HUXLEY’S RUBDOWN 


VARICK STREET 


NEW YORK 
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THE ONE 


THE 
NICKEL 
LUNCH 


The athlete who has gone "'stale" does not have much of a chance. 


Coaches know that condition depends on training and on diet and that diet 
means good, wholesome, nourishing food. Planters Peanuts come up to those 
very specifications. Planters Peanuts are rich in nourishment, rich in energy-giv- 
ing calories. Planters methods make them nourishing and delicious by thoroughly 
cooking and roasting. 7 


FRESH... WHOLESOME... 


Planters Peanuts are always FRESH. And that's of the very greatest importance 
in the foods you eat. Planters are in the very best condition when you get 
them. Don't take a chance on peanuts that may be stale, full of rancid oils, un- 
wholesome. Be sure that you get Planters. They are fresh and full of the energy 
your body needs. You can always be sure of getting genuine Planters by looking 
for the famous Planters Trade Mark, the picture of "MR. PEANUT" on every 


bag. 5c everywhere. 
PLANTERS NUT AND CHOCOLATE COMPANY 


Suffolk, Va. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. San Francisco Toronto, Canada 


PLANTERS PEANUTS 


é 
. 
» 
| | MR PLAN | 


